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A LONDON ROMANCE.. 



V. 

AT AN AMATEUR THEATRE. 

1. 

There were many regular playgoers in the world 
taking a great interest in all things theatrical, who 
yet had never heard tell of the Boudoir Theatre. 

The Boyal Boudoir — it wai^ familiarly known as 
the Koyal Bedroom — was inconveniently situated, as 
far as the general public was concerned, up a very 
unlikely-looking street in an unlikely quarter of the 
town. From the outside its appearance was not in- 
viting, for it had something of the look of a small 
chapel out of repair. Persons passing of a night by 
the open door were often sttuHed by solemn and 
sepulchral sounds, and those who stopped and — as 
was generally the case — finding the doorkeeper's 
back turned, peeped in, most likely found the little 
stage occupied by an amateur of melancholy aspect, 
spouting blank verse to a select and dejected audience, 
who looked as if they had all made a mistake in 
coming, and would 13l6 to sneak away again if he 
would only take his eye off them. 
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Small playbills, very unlike the playbills at a 
regular theatre, were posted up outside the house, 
and remained there a long while after the evening 
to which they bore reference had passed away. The 
works of the Immortal Bard and other dramatic 
authors that cost nothing were generally selected for 
performance, and it was the habit of those who at- 
tended as spectators to give the preference to the 
legitimate drama, on account of the beauty of the 
language, though it must be confessed the language 
was not quite what the poet left it when the ama- 
teur had done his little best 

The audience — except on special occasions — was 
a very shabby one, and it was difficult to say to 
what class of life the persons belonged. Most of the 
spectators were well acquainted with the actors on 
the stage, and i^plauded them loudly upon their 
entrance. The actors belonged to clubs. The bills 
said that it was the twelfth performance of the 
Kemble-Keans, or the fourteenth of the United 
Thespians, as the case might be, and the audience, 
with a recollection of bygone triumplis, bade one 
another prepare for good things to come, for Bill 
This or Bob That was ^^first class" in such and such 
a character. 

In their small way, then, some of fliese ladies 

and gentlemen had earned a reputation — had formed 
the subject of a biographical sketch in the Amateur^s 
Jowrnal^ wherein the various performances were seri- 
ously criticized by the editor when he had time, or 
the amateurs themselves when he had not. 

It was difficult to understand how sinae of these 
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amateim oovld be so lost to aU perocption of die 
fitness of things «s to make an exhibitilon of their 

woful short-comings, for at times there were knock- 
kneed amateurs, and bandy-legged, and squinting, 
and one-eyed; but again, there were clever ones as 
well, and now and then one left his club and took 
his place upon the boards of a real theatre and got 
to be a public fayoniite. 

As a role the actors were during the day shop- 
men or clerks; the actresses came from warehouses 
or workrooms. Most of the former acted for fun; 
the latter had more often as])irations. In the far-off 
future they pictured great dramatic Ixiumphs; de- 
lighted audiences, thunders of applause, bouquets 
f^m a private box, and a call at the end of the am/t^ 
but they were for the most part doomed to disap- 
pointment, these unfortunates, for few had pretty 
faces or figures, without one of which the unreason- 
able British public does not take kindly to female 
talent, however great it may be. 

As it is in other walks of life, woman was 
woman^B worst enemy. The ladies in front sniggered 
at the ladies on the stage. In their turn ^ose on 
the stage pooh-poohed the others' little efforts when 
they took the place of those before the ffoat. They 
spoke always pityingly of one another. 

"That poor dear Mountmorency. Her Mends 
ought not to let her make euch a fool of herself. 
Be quiet now, do. It^s very unkind of you to 
laugh." 

Have you ever at the real theatre noted the in- 
tense delight of the ballet if by ill-luck one of the 
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premiere daiiBeiue's petdooats gires way, or flome 
similar misforhine befals her? How ihey stand there 

smiling sweetly, but taking good care not to tell her 
of it, while she smiles sweetly also, all unconscious. 
When a young lady met with a similar misfortune 
at the Boudoir there was great tittering. During the 
course of the witty old comedies and screaming old 
&rces, the mishaps of the performers caused the 
greater part of the laughter. When eyerything went 
well it was thought to be a dulL evening, and for 
that reason the tragic plays of the Swan of Avon 
were preferred by the audience, who, talking over 
a performance afterwards, would say of "Othello" 
or "Hamleti" perhaps, "I laughed, sir, till my sides 
ached. We all of us roared till we rolled off our 
seats.** 

There was one particular amateur, a large fat 
man with a tremendous voice, who enacted the Moor 
in a way so outrageously funny the whole house was 
on the broad grin from the time he entered the 
scene till he 1^ it, and it was a thing never to be 
forgotten — the trick he had of slapping his thigh 
emphatically at the end of a telling speech, leaving 
the imprint of a hot black hand upon his white robe 
at every smack. 

There was a melancholy long young man, who 
neyer could be induced to let the audience have 
more than a side view of him, and sometimes less 
than that — a russet boot and lanky leg alone being 
visible whilst he told his tale from behhid a wing. 

There were many who could not learn their 
parts, or forgot them in their i&ight when the time 
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came> and these followed the prompter blindly, re- 
peating the vorda aa nearly aa they could catch 
them, with now and then direrting yariationa wholly 

unintentional. Sometimes, too, arguments would 
arise between the prompter and the prompted, which 
mixed in oddly with the proper dialogue of the 
piece, and wholly personal matters were discussed, 
culminating once or twice in fisticoffii and nosepolling, 
to the enormons delight of the spectators. 

The stage was often kept waiting whilst these 
differences among the company were settled behind. 
Then some of the characters would appear pre- 
maturelji and deliver speeches in haste, which bore 
reference to events that had not yet transpired. As 
the actors all paid for their parts, it not nnfreqnently 
happened that one of them thinking he had not been 
allowed to do enough for his money, would remain 
upon the scene for some time after he should have 
made his exit Tha introduction of laboriously comic 
gag was to be expected from this class of amateur, 
and it was not safe to trust him with a nding-whip 
or other offensive weapon, or pleasant to stand within 
his reach if he had one. 

At all times the amateur crowd was extremely 
difficult to manage, owing not only to an undue 
roUicksomeness on the part of the crowders, but to 
the impossibility of any rollicking being done, in the 
limited space, without a leg or two going tfirough 
the distant landscape. Seine of these crowds — bands 
of lawless soldiery, red republicans, enihnnastic Irish 
peasantry, or the like — were pressed into the service 
only at the last moment, and though having but a 
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vague notion of the cause of their assembling, were 
none the less excited upon that account. Therefore 
they occasionally hunted down and captured the 
wrong man, or rushing in at the wrong time, seieed 
upon and oyercame with nnneoessaiy violence an 
nnhappy amateur who had yet a long speech to de- 
liver, of which they would not allow him to say a 
word before they dragged him off. 

The proprietor of this abode of the Muses was 
named Toogood — an unimaginative fat man, who 
took the strange things he saw and heard in the 

course of his professional duties as a matter of course, 
and never exhibited any signs of liveliness under 
any circumstances whatever, except when he saw 
his property being destroyed, and then he was very 
lively indeed. 

Mrs. Toogood was said to have about her the 
remains of a fine Avoman, and these remains were 
on a large scale, as regarded nose and bust, and 
symmetrical proportions generally. She had been a 
beauty in her time, and had trod the boards as Miss 
Molflander, ^*of the London theatres.'^ In those 
days a wicked lord was said to have ineffectually 
cast his snares around her, but she had given her 
hand and heart to the Toogood of her affections, 
and leaving the stage when her iigure began to leave 
her, instructed pupils and got up amateur perform- 
ances at the Royal Boudoir. 

Even now, upon rare and special occasions, Mrs, 
Toogood (Miss Molflander, in parenthesis) would de- 
liver a short address, or give a redtaUon, which was 
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always applanded to the echo. The editor of the 

Amatetir^s Journal before alluded to was one of the 
loudest and most persistent of the applauders. 

''It's fine, sir; it's fine; it's devilish fine!" the 
old gentleman said, with enthusiasm. "The old 

style, sir; the right style. I knew that woman when 
she was a girl, sir. I was in the house, sir, the first 
night she ever came out, at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, sir, in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, when Sam Phelps played Shylock for the 
first time in London, and Molflander there was one 
of Portia's lady attendants. She was, sir, begad!'* 

But Toogood was not of theatrical antecedents. 
He had simi)ly kept a shoe-shop in his earlier days. 
He was a family connexion of Molflander. They 
had loved one another ever so many years^ and in 
the end had got married. Then the shoe-shop was 
abandoned, and this speculation of the Boudoir 
Theatre entered upon. The wear and tear attendant 
upon the getting up of amateur performances and 
keeping peace between the amateurs would . have 
been too much for an excitable temperament, but 
Toogood bore the worry very easily. 

He took no interest whatever in the acting itself 
— at least &om an actor's point of view. When the 
performance was short, he called it a nice light 
night. When it connsted, as not unfr^uently hap- 
pened, of two three-act pieces and a farce, he called 
the night "heavy." He professed to provide all 
necessary scenery, but his stock was limited. He 
had only two stilts in his coUeation, and if a third 
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were wanted, one of the two had to serve again. In 

the matter of properties he was unreliable. He had 
been known to supply a pincushion instead of the 
live hen in the "vendetta" scene in the Corstcan 
Brothers, His banquets were unusuallj unreal; his 
practicable doors and windows of an unmanageable 
character. His rustic bridge was a stnictnre of so 
rickety a nature that it imperilled the limbs of the 
venturesome; and his mossy bank — an unmistakable 
egg-chest painted green and ridiculously angular — 
was a thing which only the experienced could sit 
upon without incurring an unseemly upset. 

Sometimes, when an actor was pulling or push- 
ing at a door or window, wishing to get in or out, 
as the case might be, a voice from the side would 
be heard to say» "Shove it the other way, can't 
you!" This was Toogood's voice, and, acting upon 
the suggestion, the actor shoved the other way, and 
after shaking the whole edifice to its foundation 
effected his purpose. 

It was a wonderful sight to see the simple Too- 
good in the midst of this unreal world, so cool and 
composed, when all others were breathless with ex- 
citement. He in his shirt sleeves and apron jostled 
by silks and satins. They rushing on and off the 
stage, giving hastjr directions, snatching hurriedly 
at the properties wanted for the next scene. 1^ 
pUegmatically receiving these directions without 
changing a muscle, to forget all about them the next 
moment, handing out wrong properties, or repudiating 
all knowledge of such articles being required, seem- 
ing to have but one aim and object in life, the 
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cbanging of the scenery as soon as might be, whe- 
ther the scene were acted out or not 

And thus nightly the amateurs fretted their little 
honr upon the stage of the Royal Boudoir. Pre- 
sently a new aspirant to histrionic honours joined 
their ranks, with whom we are already acquainted. 

"I say, Toogood/' said one day, in his off-hand 
style, Mr. Harry Draper of the Temple; say, can 
we give another performance here?" 

" WeVe a lot of things on," replied Mr. Toogood; 
^'two very heavy nights next week, but you know 
I'm always very happy to have yonr company here, 
sir. As Mrs. Toogood says, your real gentlemen it's 
a pleasure to serve. If they want a thing done well 
they don't mind payin' a fair price." 

"We wont grumhle about the money, I daresay," 
replied Draper, ^^but the thing must be well done; 
yon understand. You'll have to screw up that con- 
founded rustic bridge a little bit We don't want 
to have anything to say to the mossy bank, and 
you'll most likely have to get a lot of new props — a 
ship, with guns to fire, and a life-sized elephant" 

But this Toogood knew to be the gentleman's 
fun. Had he really seriously made a point of the 
elephant, Toogood would have promised it most 
faithfully, and when the last moment arrived, as 
likely as not would have argued that an allusion to 
its being oflf at the side would be quite as effective 
as its actual appearance. 

^'Say it's behind," was one of Toogood's favourite 
suggestions. If a shot oug^t to have b^en fired and 
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was not, "Pretend jou heard it." Once, when the 
night came, he was unprovided with either scenery 
or yiK)perties for a whole act. "Saj i^'a happ^n^d,'' 
hsi eoollj obumved, ^^and go on to &e next" 
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2. 

In the heat of her anger, Ann felt that she was 
quite justified in acting in the way she ha4 done 
towards William Bradshaw* UpOD ijeflectiwi, luov- 
ever, she had her doubts. 

She did not love him — never had done so, she 
thought now. She did not believe that he loved her. 
How could he, lecturing her as he did, and com- 
plaining of her every word and act. At any rate 
they were wholly unsoited to each other. It was 
much bettet that the matdi should be farcAen eiff. 
But then they bad heen engaged so long. 

How eould she break it off now, when k had 
been arranged for them all these years and years. 
It is true that it was broken off in a fashion by the 
quarrel 9 but then would he believe that she was 
really in earnest? When he eejcne to think it oven, 
would not he rather suppose that she had spoken 
hastily, and come next day to ask for aia qaqalaimtioip 
of her conduct? In that case what eoujd she do else 

but make it up with him again? 

Mrs. Whitaker took this view of the case when 
she discussed the subject with her daughter. She 
had one question to ask, and would feel obliged if 
an answer were given her. If Aun did not many 
William, whom else did she ezpeel t» many? 
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Ann couM not point to any probable husband. 
She ventured to suggest that there might be some 
one or other who might many her even if William 
were lost She also said Aat she was yoimg enough 

yet awhile. 

"Young enough!" cried Mrs. Whitaker. ^'How 
you talk! When I was your age I had been mar- 
ried a year at least As it is, your engagement with 
William has been going on much too long. Yon 
shall write to him at once.** 

"Write to him, mammar* 

"Certainly. This very evening." 

Ann did not argue the point. The artful puss 
perhaps supposed that it might be the surest way to 
gain her own ends if she allowed her mamma to 
think that she had carried the day. She thought, 
too, perhaps the old lady might forget to apeak any 
more upon the subject that evening, and thus at 
least some time would be gained. 

But in this idea she was wrong. Mrs. Whitaker 
again and again returned to the subject. 

^^Yes, decidedly you must write to him, and tell 
him how sorry you are for what you have said.'' 

"I'm not sorry, mamma,*' Ann replied, at last 
losing patience. 

"Not sorry!" 

"No.'' 

"Then you ought to be, that's all I've got to 
say." 

"But I'm not, and I will not tell him that I am. - 
It is an his fault" 

"Huq)i, miss, hush! How dare you!" 
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Ann made no reply. It was, Iiowevor, evident 
iihat she meant to be xebellions. Mn. Whitaker sat 
refleeting, the famone half-mended Btoeking lying 
neglected in her lap. 

"If you had another offer well and good," she 
said, presently. "Really, William is a little trying 
sometimes. He has no business to take the tone he 
does towards ns." 

"He would be only too happy to break ofiF the 
engagement," said Ann. 

Mrs. Whitaker suddenly veered round again. 

"No, he wouldn't, miss. You know nothing 
about it. It is your bad temper alone that has led 
to what has happened. It is very wicked of you. I 
wonder how you can. But I see it alL It is those 
stupid tale-books, and plays, and nonsense yon get 
hold of. What^s that you've got in yonr hand now? 
Put it down this instant and find some needle- 
work.'* 

Half an hour later the old lady continued in 
another strain — 

"I can't think why on earth James should take 
it into his head to stop out all the afternoon and 
evening, just when he is wanted, too. I should Bke 
to consult him on the subject. I don't think it 
would be right to send a letter to William before 
consulting James. You see James is very well off 
— in a good position. Indeed I think he is much 
better off than WiUiam is ever likely to be for all 
his preaching. And he is extremely sensible. If it 
were James, now, instead of William." 

"Mamma, how can you? As if it were likely I 

A Lcndm Somana, U* 3 
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James does not dream of such a thing. You would 
never think of saying the least word that would let 
him suppose we had ever spoken on ihe subject I 
should die of shame if you did. Besides, I do not 
love him — ^never could — except as a brother. I do 
love him as a brother. He is very, very kind to 

US. 

Mrs. Whitaker^s dignity was xu££ed by this ap- 
peal. 

^^I should hope, Ann, you will give your mother 
credit for not being qmie a fool. I should hope so. 

Do you suppose I have no proper pride? Besides, of 
course I can see quite plainly what prompts James's 
kindness. It is quite humiliating enough, my dear, 
without your pointing it out, thank you. If your 
father had not been so foolishly obstinate we should 
never have been in this position, beholden tor our 
daily food to another's charity^. I am sure when I 
think of it my meals almost choke me." 

She wiped her eyes and whimpered for a few 
moments, then rang for supper. 

There, put away your needlework, do, and let 
us have a game at cribbage; it will pass the time 
away.'' 

After supper, James still remaining absent, Mrs. 
Whitaker declared her intention of actinp^ promptly 
on her own account. She fetched her desk, un- 
screwed the inkstand, chose a new pen, spread out 
her paper, and began composing. 

Several times she paused to ask Ann how eer* 
tain words were spelt, and upon other occasions, 
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with varying success, searched for them herself in 
the dictionary. The rough draught of the letter at 
length completed, a fair copy was made, and then 
another, and finally the approved copy put into an 
envelope and sealed with elahoration and an un- 
intentional "kiss." 

Before closing the envelope, however, Ann was 
asked whether she would like to see it 

"I hope, mamma, you will not send the letter at 
aU; I am determined not to marry him." 

'^How dare you, miss?" cried her mamma. ^'I 
am determined that you shalL" 

It was settled that the letter should be posted 
the first thing in the morning, after James had been 
consulted. James did not return until after the la- 
dies had retired, letting himself in with a latoh-keiy. 
Instead of going to bed like a reasonable ereature 
then, he sat before the dying fire and smoked a se- 
ries of pipes. No wonder that his rest was broken 
after such excesses. Mrs. Wbitaker more than once 
during the night heard him wandering up and down 
his room. 

Mrs. Whitaker^s rest was broken also. She arose 

later than she bad intended, and the letter she had 
written consequently did not go away by the first 
post. 

The first post in, however, brought her a letter, 
whicb materially altored ker plans. It was horn 
William, and ran thus; — » 

2* 
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"My dear Aunt, 
"Your daughter has doubtlesslj cosnnimicated 
to you the resiilt of an interview which pagged be^ 
tween ns this morning. I regret that our fiiendly 

relations should terminate thus disagreeably; but it 
is a consolation to me to reflect that the blame is 
not upon my side, and that I can at least lay my 
hand upon my heart and say I have acted fairly and 
honourably throughout. 

"It is not for me to blame Ann^ or to point out 
to you what possible advantages our union would 
have possessed. Your daughter has chosen for her- 
self: the past is irrevocable. 

"After what has occurred, I need hardly say 
that all communication between us it would be ad- 
visable should oease. It is a source of comfort to 
me to know that you have found new and rich 
friends, and that when rejecting my assistance and 
co-operation, you will not, for a time at least, sufler 
in a pecuniary sense. 

"As to any debt that may be owing to me from 
you, I beg that you will look upon it as can- 
celled. 

"In condusion, my dear axmt, I must once more 
express my sorrow that this should have occurred. 

I will not speak of my own sufferings, "and tlic way 
I have been treated; there is One only who knowetli 
all things, and when the time cometh shall judge^us 
upon our merits. 

"I am, yours d[)edi^tly, 

^^WlLLIAM BbAMHAW.*' 
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The first thing Mrs. Whitaker did when she had 
read this letter was to tear up the one she herself 
had written into very small ^eces. Then she re- 
read William's epistle, and was very angry indeed. 
The bell rang loudly, and Ann was fetched. 

"Look here, my dear — look here, if you please. 
Did you ever read anything so — so insolent? Talk- 
ing of my debt too — ^that ten pounds I suppose he 
means; but he shall hare it bad^; every fartibing of 
it, this very day. Oiye me my purse off the dress- 
ing-table." 

The purse in question contained only seven 
pounds ten shillings, half of which sum was wrapped 
up in a butcher^s bill it had been intended to settle, 
according to promise, that day. But there was 
James, was there not? He would not allow his aunt 
to be so insulted. 

When James was presented with the letter above 
printed, he read it through very carefully, folded it 
up, and handed it back without a word. 

"Well?" said Mrs. Whitaker. 

""That's William, is it?^ he asked. 

""Of course it is.'' 

'"Ah! I don't seem to eare so much about re- 
newing liis acquaintance as I did. On the whole 
I'm not sorry we missed one another." 

"'The tone he takes," said Mrs. Whitaker; "the 
way he talks to us, as if we were I don't know 
what — ^the dust under his feet; and the way he 
makes himself out to be all that's good, and us all 
that isn't. That was his way always; he always 
took the upper hand with us all, and we were that 
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meek and lowly — can't think wliy. Sam was too. 
IVe known yonr uncle ask William^s pardon for 
saying ^damn it^ before bim." 

"I can^t say I like William — on paper," ob- 
served James, reflectively. "I should like to hear 
bim in the pulpit though. Til go next Sunday.'* 

"It's more than I shall," said Mrs. Whitaker, 
-warmly. ^^IVe had enough of his chapels, and his 
tea-drinkings, and bis Mrs. Hodsons, and tbe rest of 
it — qnite enongb, tbank you kindly. Tbere^s a limit 
to everytbing. I mayn't be as bnmble as I ongbt 
to be, and Fm sorry for it; but kissing the rod 
wouldn't satisfy some folks unless you kissed every 
individual twig of it" 

"Of course after wbatbas passed, as he saySi all 
commimication should cease between yon." 

"That's easy to say, of course; but bow can I 
submit to sncb insult? That be should have spoken 
in that way about ten pounds! It is true that it is 
a large sum to some people who are poorly off, but 
to others — oh, it's disgraceful of him!" 

"Don't let that bother you," said James; and it 
is only fair to the old lady to add that from that 
time forth the ten pounds did not bother ber at all. 

"I suppose he'll send it back again," James said; 
but in this he was wrong. 
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3. 

Another entertainment was given at the Royal 
Boudoir by those distinguished amateurs who had 
taken part in the celebxated Don Cassar peribrmance 
already reeoided. 

These entertainments were not qnite of the same 
class es those ordinarily given by the amateurs who 
need Toogood's little Theatre. These were "Dis- 
tinguished'' amateurs, and this adjective was in some 
measure a term of reproach to the more lowly 
ThespianB. The aspiring shop-boys could rather 
jealous of them^ when they were they obtained ad- 
mission on the night of the performance and cheered 
derisively. 

The Distinguished called the other set "Cads;" 
the Cads called the Distinguished "Duffers." Mr, 
Toogood liked the Duffers; they paid much better. 
They were rather troublesome to manage about the 
short-comings of the properties, yet they were to be 
managed; and as the money was forthcoming it was 
as well to strain a point and indulge them. 

The ladies assisting the Distinguished were not 
from the same class as those who played for the 
Cads. Some of the Cad companies prided them- 
selves upon being working men, and had working 
girls to play for them; but the Distinguished hired 
real actresses, or professional amateur ladies. 
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These latter were not exactly real actresses, but 
yet recognised by the organs of the profession, and 
their efforts were uniformly praised in the reports of 
the doings at the Boudoir. They were the Misses 
Flo SpanglasB, Joey Fitz, and Bel Bounciiigton, 
whose advertisementg the eiirioiis may have read 
with wonder. "Miss Flo SpanglasB attends amatenr 
histrionic entertainments, military and otherwise. 
Land's End, 1st proximo; Duncansby Head, 2nd; 
other dates vacant. All letters respecting further 
engagements to be addressed to Miss F. S., at her 
private residenoe. No* 5, Aspasia Villas, St John's 
Wood." 

Miss Flo it was who took a prominent part in 
the fancy fairs organized in aid of the almhonses 
for snperannnated snpemnmeraries — "the broken 
sticks, as they were termed. She was pretty and 
clever; but for some unexplained reason had only 
had one regular engagement, six weeks or so, during 
Christmas time, at the Great Sahara. It was sup- 
posed that she made a mnch better thing of it by 
amatenr acting. She wore many rings, bracelets, 
chains, and other ornaments, and her terms were 
generally supposed to be expensive. Only the most 
daring spirits had ventured to offer her an engage- 
ment at a low price; others she had accepted only 
after swearing all concerned to solemn secrecy. 

As for the IJistinguished themselves, they be- 
longed, as may be judged by the examples given, 
to the upper classes of society. There were a couple 
of captains^ an honourablOi a young lord ereiL 
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They acted for charities, and charged their friends 
large subs for the piiyilege of seeing them do it 

There was sometimes qnite a mn upon the front 
seats, and extra front seats had to be improvised. 

Members of a military band performed in the 
orchestra. Miss Flo and Co. were engaged at large 
salaries. There were refreshments of a choice char- 
acter always to be had in the green-room, and the 
entertainment was generally followed by a sapper. 
After dedneting working expenses, the balaace to 
be handed oyer to the charity was not, as a rule, a 
very large one. 

Mrs. Whitaker, and Ann, and James were in- 
vited to the next performance, and had free admis- 
sions presented to them. Henry Draper asked Ann 
to take a part in one of the plays. ^^Not this time," 
she said; and he obtained a promise from her that 
she would certainly act with, him next time. 

If anything, this second evening was a greater 
success than that, the particulars of which have been 
already given. Everybody was highly delighted 
and amused, more particularly the Distinguished 
amateurs themselves who had taken part in it 

James, in that dry way of Us — ^nobody ever 
distinctly understood whether be was in jest or 
earnest — wanted to know whether it was as good 
fun as a tea-drinking. Mrs. Whitaker was a little 
outraged at this. She did not think that such a 
comparison should be made; but she was not, some- 
boW| nearly as severe in ber opinions as hereto- 
fore. 

If anything, Hisny Draper surpassed himself. 
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He acted, as usual, an heroical character — a hero 
brave and noble. His handsome face, bright smile, 
and gracefnl figure kept all ejes — ^ladies* eyes at 
any rate — rivetted upon him; more than one heart 

fluttered tremulously as its owner watched him 
through her tears, and listened spell-bound to the 
beautiful sentiments he was uttering in the best 
blank verse. And how unworthy of him, they aU 
agreed, was the lady of bis choice, for whom he 
had snffnred so much and so bravely. 

In the afterpiece he also appeared, and this time 
played the part of a gay Lothario, in russet boots. 
It is doubt^ whether the ladies did not admire him 
most in this character. Here he was again with the 
same handsome face — ^handsomer on account of some 
becoming ringlets — the same musical voice and deep 
thrilling tones, only his sentiments were highly re- 
prehensible. 

It seemed at first quite sad to think that that 

very good-looking young man could have turned so 
wild; and yet what a persuasive way the rascal had 
with him! What dreadfully good-looking, diverting 
dogs some of you naughty men arel Don't you 
think so yourselves? 

"Oh, was it not beantifiil!** Ann cried, when 

the curtain descended. 

Harry Draper, abandoning the triumphs yet in 
store for him had he stopped to supper, accompanied 
the ladies home to Straggleton New Town, and there 
supped upon some little delicacies James Jarman 

had ordered to be sent in for their refreshment 
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"Were you really amuied?" Draper asked. He 
had made the inquiiy once or twice befmre. 

''Oh, so much I'* replied Ann, in a low tone, foil 

of gratitude and deep admiration. "And I was 
very frigbteued, too, at one part; it was dreadful.*' 

"You mean where the fellow was coming in to 
stick me at the roadside inn. What a make up that 
was of the captain's, wasn't it?" 

"Oh, he horrified me, and — and I could not 
help thinking it was real Was I not foolish?'' 

"Yon thought he would hurt me, did you?" 

"Yes; and how well you acted! Did not he, 
James? — was not the scene dreadful?" 

"I thought it was beautifully acted," said James. 
"It put me a little in mind of something that oc- 
curred to me once somewhere in California." 

"California!" echoed Sbs. Whitaker; "have yon 
been there, among other places? It seems to me 
you've been all round the world." 

"A great traveller!" said Harry Draper, with a 
slight suspicion of irony in his tone; "and what did 
my humble remind you of? Do tell us." 

"No; it's not worih telling." 

"Do,- James," said Mrs. Whitaker; and they all 
pressed him. 

James coloured up a little, and crumbled a piece 
of bread as he spoke. 

"Oh, bother it; I wish I had not spoken. Well, 
then, I was lying all night in a log-hut — a sort of 
roadside inn or shanty — and the proprietor, a cut- 
throat ruffian, and a negro, a sort of servant of his, 
crept in on me, as the man did on you to-night. I 
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luckily overheard them planning the business, and 
more luckily still, only cue came in at a time, and 
came in the dark/^ 

''Yes; but is that aU? What did you do?" Ann 
askedi eagerly. 

"Fm not Tery strong, yon know, and I don^t 
think I'm any pluckier than I need be*, but of course 
I saw I should be settled if I did not struggle for 
it; I could gain nothing by not using iny knife." 

But here he paused againi as though the stoiy 
were concluded. 

Ann asked in a tremblOi and looking at him 
with great eyes— 

"Did you use your knife?" 

"Yes," said James; "I took the first by surprise. 
He died without a cry, but I stabbed him several 
times to make sure. Then I stood flat up against 
the wall by the door, and waited for the other. Of 
course ;I had to do the same by himi or I should 
not be here to tell the story." 

There was a little silence after this anecdote. 
The theatrical hero looked at the real hero across 
the table with a little distrust. Ann almost shivered 
when presently the slight white hand of this trav- 
eller of terrible experience handed her a harmless 
bread-and-butter knife for which she had occasion. 
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The third entertainment of the Hough Club was 
shortly to take place, and Ann had promised to take 
part in it Some eecenlric geninses, more or less 
Uterary and artistic ^ had organised a club In the 

neighbourhood of the Strand, and called themselves 
the Roughs — hence the name of the amateur theatrical 
company performing at the lioyal Boudoir. The 
members of the former club composed the latter, with 
the exception of the ladies, whose services were en- 
gaged for the evening only. 

So great had been the sncoess attending the 
former entertainments, it was resolved that at this 
should be put forth all the strength of the Club, 
and a new and original play, written by one of the 
Bonghs, was that night to be fbrst performed. 

It was a well-written play, and in parts very 
witty; but the characters genmUy had a good deal 
too mnch to say for themselves. Nor conld this 
easily be avoided, for everybody wished to have 
as much to say as possible, and each person desired 
to have the last word — an arrangement which threw 
considerable difficulty in onr anther's way, and ap- 
peared impossible to effisct, mdess the comedy should 
conclude with a chorus or a shout 

Before he had done with this cinnpany, little 
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Addleton and his comedy had suffered much, the 
latter being seriously mutilated. He began by call- 
ing it "Gouleur de Eose;" but this French title was 
at once objected to. *^Bose Colour" was not thought 
to be a sufficiently apt translation. ^'Life Through 
Rose-coloured Spectacles'* was rather long and 
clumsy; besides, the principal character, the one 
who took a rosy view of things, did not wear 
spectacles. 

''Why shouldn't he?" asked one amateur. 
'^Because he 10 a young man**' 
^^Why not make an old man of him?*' 
^'Because I should haye to rewrite the whole 

piece." 

"Why not rewrite it?" 

Draper's friend, Tom Yolland, came to the rescue 
with — "Look Always on the Sunny Side." This 
was thought rather toa long also; something short 
and crisp was wanted; why not *^The Sunny 

Side?" 

"You see, so much of the point lies in one of 
my characters repeating the words 'couleur de rose,'" 
Addleton explained. "I have made him a French- 
man for that Yery reason, and taken a great deal of 
trouble in ccmsequenca" 

'^There's no novelty in a Frenchman peaking 
broken English," another amateur observed-, but the 
amateur who was cast for the Frenchman's character, 
and who firmly believed he was going to make a 
great hit with the dialogue, loudly protested against 
any alteration. 

At least half a dosen vehearaab took place be- 
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fore any name was decided upon, and little Addleton 
was well-nigh worried out of his life by the various 
suggestions; finally, it was called Making the Best 
af It," which was die best that could be made of it 
under the dreiimstances. 

It was a dlfficnlt task to make matters pleasant 
with the ladies. Harry Draper had insisted that 
Ann should be the heroine: the author, not being 
yeij sanguine respecting the talents of an unknown 
person, objected with all his might; but Draper 
threatened to dirow up his part unless he had his 
way. Draper was the auihor^s great hope, and of 
course he must be humoured. 

But the talented Miss Flo Spanglass was very 
angry. What next? she asked. Was she to play 
second to a nobody-knows- who? Not she, indeed! 
She only engaged for leading business. She would 
rather have nothing to do with the thing at alL 

Poor little Addleton made a pilgrimage to St 
John's Wood, and begged and entreated. He pro- 
mised that Miss Flo's part, though nominally the 
second, should be really the first. He would cram 
it with jokes. He took away the copy he had given 
her, and sat up all night poking puns into its 
sentences; but next day when he called upon her 
and read aloiud the results of his labour, she received 
his choicest witticisms with icy coldness. 

**Puns are no good,'' she saidj ^^I want a song 
and dance." 

"But it is high comedy," he gasped. 

^^High or low, I can't help that Gome now, 
there's a dear littto num, put them in somewhere, 
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or let me do so. Take it home again and think it 
over." 

Little Addleton often said that never in hii life 
before had he worked so hard, and on this occaaon 
he was giving his hihonrs ^gratuitously* In a nsnal 
way he wrote magasnne artieles, and was very po- 
pular with magazine proprietors. The public kuew 
something about him. The lucky accident of his 
name beginning with an A led to its figuring always 
at the top of lists of contributors. There was very 
little to choose between him and Brown andXIooper; 
it would have been hard to say which was die best 
or worst of the trio ; but alphabetically Addleton got 
the advantage, and it was many pounds in his 
pocket. The O's, P's, and Q's were passed over 
unnoticed in the long list of ^^best auUiors of the 
day." 

With Toogood, little Addleton had a deal of 
trouble. The number of miscellaneous articles re- 
quired in every scene was, Toogood said, ^'out of 

all reason." 

"There's five pounds worth of props, wanted," 
he said to his good lady. ^^A working moon, if you 
please, and stormy waves! What a pack of non- 
sense, when twenty words would do much better if 
the character pointed off while he talked.*^ 

Ann was extatei by the thoughts of what was to 
come; she could neither sleep nor eat. She was 
going to act in public. She was to wear white satin 
and stage diamonds, and have her hair powdered. 
How beautiful she would look. 

Before her looking-glasp die rehearsed the effioot, 
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using lier violet powder for the purpose. "Gracious 
goodness me!" cried Mrs. Whitakerj "what's the 
girl done to herself 1'^ 

She was quite perfect in her part twenty-four 
hours after it was given to her, for she thought of 

nothing else. She repeated it to herself, and to 
herself in the looking-glass, and some of it to her 
mamina. 

"My lord, I am a poor gentleman's danghterr' 
(this was in an earlier part of the play, previous to 
the white satin.) '^Yonder, peeping through the 
trees, is the only home I have known. That thatch 

roof covers all on earth that I hold dear. A poor 
place enouirh, you may tliink, scarce worth while 
turning trom the high road to go look at, but I 
have been veiy, very happy there, and on my 
hended knees each night I give my heartfelt thanks' 
to heaven." 

"Lor\ how touching!" Mrs. Whitaker observed, 

the first time she heard this pretty sentence. Little 
Addleton had taken great pains with its composition, 
although it may not strike the critical reader as be- 
ing particularly brilliant 

The lord the poor gentleman^s daughter thus 
addressed was, you may be sure, a wicked one. A 
false-hearted, fascinating nobleman, impersonated by 
that celebrated amateur actor, Harry Draper, other- 
wise Le Mesurier. The celebrated Harry would in- 
sist upon being wicked. This was his particular 
line, and he found it very popular with his fashion- 
able audience, who applauded him loudly on his 
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entrance and exit, and even received liis naughtiest 
remarks with great favour. 

At the performances of the Cad companies, now, 
ihis was not the case, any more than it is at a real 
theatre. Though the villains were not hissed, as at 

the latter, the right-minded ai][iong the audience re- 
gretted that the actor should throw away his talents 
in such a cause. 

^^It's such a pity he should do those characters.^* 

The villains of the real theatres, it is well known, 
bring away with them a bad name wlien they leave 
the stage life for the domestic. There w^ere many 
thousands of honest people who shuddered at the re- 
collection of O. Smi^ ^^that dreadful man!" 

Two simple country folks went to the play, and 
saw Virginiuff. It was a fine performance, they 
agreed, and very cutting in parts. The most heart- 
rending scene, however, was where the man killed 
his daughter; "but that was all brought about by 
that beggar Jones" (the heavy villain). "He's al- 
ways at some mischief or other, he is. I shan^t 
support him at his benefit, if he has one. So I 
tell him!" 

You may be certain Mrs. Whitaker had a great 
deal to say about the theatricals. At first she was 
not at all sure it was the right thing for Ann to 
take a part To play before a houseful of people! 
To be made love to in public! No, it could not be 
thought of for an instant. 

James, however, persuaded her that it was all 
light, and if James said so of course it must be. 
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"But then she can't be going to and £ro alone 
to the rehearsals." 

"I'U take care of her." 

Therefore when Mrs. Whitaker could not go, 
which frequently was the case, in consequence of a 
severe cold she caught from one of the thousand 

and one draughts of the Boudoir Theatre, James 
accompanied his coubin and saw her safe home 
again. 

"YouVe brought your body-guard, as usual, I 
see," observed Draper. ^^He seems to have a great 
deal more time on his hands than he knows what to 
do with. You're quite right to make him useful.*' 

^'He's very kind to mamma and me. I don't 
think I could ever find any one else as kind." 

"He seems to mean well. He don't say much, 
but I suppose he thinks all the more. Couldn't you 
persuade him, though, to buy a differently shaped 
hat?" 

"What fun you make of every one. Please 

don't talk like that. I don't like to hear anything 
against James." 

"No, no; I beg your pardon. What right have 
I to speak at all. It is easy enough to see whom 
he is in love with and who loves him." 

"You know it is not so, Harry. How can you 
say such a thing." 

"I don't know. I'm a fool, I suppose. What 
does it matter to me! Why should I dream of im- 
possible happiness? • Ah, if you knew the story of 
my wretched life." 

"Your wretched life! TeU me 

8* 
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*'Lord Ladyslay," called out Little Addleton, 
excitedly. "Do, please, Dra^jcr, listen to what's 
going on. You ought to be on now. If it isn't done 
to the moment all the effect will be spoilt Look 
here now, somebody, please. Don^t all go away. 
We mnst have lliat scene over again.'* 

There was not the slightest foundation for this 
statement respecting the wretchedness of Mr. Draper's 
past life. He was always heaving sighs over per- 
fecUy imaginary griefe. He was always acting a 
part He was the Corsair of the Middle Temple ^ 
As well as it could he understood by those who gave 
some time and trouble to deciphering his character, 
he seemed to wish it to be vaguely supposed that 
he had terrible crimes upon his conscience — that he 
had led a wild and reckless life, and the blighting 
of happy homes lay heavy upon his soul. But this 
was idl fiddle^e-dee from beginning to end. 

Tom YoUand, that friend of his who shared his 
rooms, noticed some of the by-play at the wing 
during the rehearsals, and q^uestioned Draper upon 
the subject. 

^^What the deuce are you about with that girl? 
Her eyes follow you as though you had her purse 
in your pocket and she was afraid you would try to 
run away unless she kept a sharp look-out on your 

movements." 

"Poor girl!" said Harry, in his most tragic tone. 
"Poor girl! But what am I to do?" 

"WeU, I don't know, Tm sure," said Tom 
YoUand. 
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There came on aLout this time a period of 
mystery and bewilderment, in wliicli nobody exactly 
knew what anybody else meant or was driying at, 
when all day long it was as it is in some melo- 
dramas at the transpontine and provincial theatres. 
Anon, anon. Let ns bide onr time; we must dis- 
semble and Hubb, we are observed. 
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5. 

SoMETiaiES Mrs. Wliitaker could not help asking 
herself what William would say to this amateur 
business if he knew of it, and she felt occasionallj 
ill at ease. 

William^s opinions had always been violently 

antagonistic to things theatrical. Poor Samuel, too, 
although he was professionally engaged at the Great 
Sahara, had a ])ious liorror of those who trod the 
boards rouged and bew igi^ed. He maintained that 
pure-minded women and children had no business at 
the play. What did they hear there but lies and 
bad language. 

Some people arguing the case with the late Mr. 
Whitaker, asserted that only the best of morals w^ere 
inculcated by stage representations, pantomimes ex- 
cepted; that virtue w as always rewarded and vice 
always pnnished; that the lower you descended in 
search of the dramatic element, the more triumphant 
virtue was, and the worse punishment awaited tbe 
vicious. Strange as it might appear, in the regular 
right down bad nciglibourlioods the morals were 
more strict, the villain more deeply execrated, the 
virtue of the heroine above price, more intently ad- 
mired, and her welfare watched over with a more 
anxious solicitude. 
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It did one good, the supporters of the drama 
protested, to see the pure and guileless coster in his 
threepenny gallery, following with a childish admi- 
ration as much of the moral sentiments as he could 
understand, applauding loudly those to whom he 
thought applause was due, and loading with con- 
tumely the baflied ruffians of high estate. 

Gradually Mrs. Whitaker's prejudices gave way. 
At first it was only amateur performances she could 
countenance; but one night James brought home 
''dress circles,^* and the ladies accompanied him to 
see a pantomime. There was not any person present, 
old or young, who laughed half as long or loudly at 
the clown's nonsense — very dreary nuuseuse, by-the- 
way, as it generally is now-a-days. 

Long after, the bare recollection of this person's 
comicalities caused Mrs. Whitaker to burst out laugh- 
ing, and she gave hazy accounts of what she had 
seen to Harry Draper, Mrs. Pickering, Hannah the 
servant even, all of whom ])olitely agreed with her 
that it must have been very funny indeed, though 
they did not distinctly see where the fun of the 
thing lay from her description. 

Ann did not approve of the clowning to the same 
extent as her mamma. She did not care much for 
that sort of thing. Already this young lady had 
got her notions. Slie wanted to copy Nature — to 
act her part as a person so placed in real life might 
have done. She once argued a point with Little 
Addleton. " 

Little Addleton wished her in one of the scenes 
''to take the stage'* with tragic stride whilst giving 
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utterance to certain sentiments of a high-flown char- 
acter. Though professing herself an incompetent 
judge of the suitableness of the words employed, she 
altogether protested against the business." The 
business meant taking the stage; or in other words, 
crossing from wing to wing with a tragical action. 

Little Addleton was staggered by her objections, 
and gave way. He generally did so. Several times 
during each rehearsal he had to knuckle under to 
the great Flo Spanglass, who had a way of begin- 
ning her objections with — **0h, I say, Mr. Addleton, 
this sort of thing wont do at all, you know," which 
filled our author^s heart with forebodings of coming 
eyiL 

There was only one person in all the caste who 
did not stand out for sweeping alterations, and he 
who took things quietly did not learn his part at all, 
but gagged every scene when the night came. 

The preparation of Ann's toilet was a work of 
time. There were jounues and joumies between 
Straggleton New Town and the costumiers in Bow 
Street. The white sgUn was tried and retried, and 
James acted most uncommercially in the transaction 
by saying upon all occasions that no expense need 
be spared. 

In the end, however, the effect was very strik- 
ing. Ann was early at the theatre: only one other 
person had arriyed — ^Little Addleton, who looked 
worn and weary. 

"That's right," he cried when he saw her. 
"You're here, anyhow. You'll do your best. Miss 
Mortimer, wont you? (Mortimer was her theatrical 
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name.) I\'e asked some ^2:reat ^i^uns to be here to- 
night. Jason Borgoyue, the author and actor, you 
know, and Jones from the Strand. Unluckily, 
there^B a ben on somewhere that Joneses got to play 
at. Altogether he has to a]>pear in three pieces at 
his own and the other theatre. However, he said 
he wjAild look in if he had time." 

Three of the gentlemen arrived. One sat down 
directly, and began learning his part. Little Addle- 
ton looked at him uneasily. 

^*Do try and stick to the words as much as you 
can, old fellow,** said he. 

"I'm all right," the other replied. "I'm perfect 
in the cues, at any rate." 

"He's a perfect cue-er, he means to say," said 
Miss Flo Spanglass, who arrived at this moment. 
"Look here, you dear little man," she continued, to 
ihe author, "there's something wrong about this 
song after all. Suppose I leave it out, now, and 
put in one of my old favourites." 

Several other amateurs arrived after this; but 
one of the principal ones was absent. Heport said 
he had a dreadful cold in his head. 

The performances were to begin with an original 
address to be spoken by the absentee. After the 
overture had been played over twice — the audience 
beginning to get a little restive meanwhile — some- 
body else read the addi'ess, and then there was an 
interval of intense excitement, in which messengers 
were despatched right and left in search of the miss- 
ing man. 

This individual came at last, after a seQoud 
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apology had been made on liis account, and then 
poor Little Addleton's comedy proceeded somewhat 
smoothly. Of course there were many shortcomings 
with respect to properties, and some portion of the 
action was in consequence rather difficult to follow; 
but the dialogue was generally allowed to be witty, 
and frequent laughter and applause resulted. 

In the first scene Ann looked very well, but 
was not quite loud enough. This was not to be 
wondered at in a debutante. 

''Speak up," said Little Addleton. ''Don't be 
afraid.'' 

In the next scene Ann had to act with Harry 
Draper. She had rehearsed this part with him a 
dozen times at least. She acted it with all her 
heart — all lier soul. At some points it was scarcely 
acting. Her supple form and soft flowing drapery 
fell naturally into a score of graceful shapes — her 
fair arms clung to him. There were a good many 
among the audience who would have given a trifle 
to have that young head resting on their breasts. 

The curtain descended on Act I. Hitherto the 
piece had been very successful. The audience, as 
is usual at amateur entertainments, were kindly dis- 
posed, and finding something that was really not 
bad, were quite enthusiastic in their applause. 

In Act II. the sa^ dress was to be worn — some 
deeply thrilling love passages were to occur. All 
Little Addleton's strength lay in this portion of the 
drama. 

The first scene opened with a love passage be- 
tween Ann and her virtuous lover. He took his 
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departure. She looked off after him with tearful 
eyes. She owbA him a debt of gratitude. She gave 
him her promise that she would be his, and she 

would keep that promise come what might. 

The wicked lover came — Harry Draper, in a 
travelling cloak and jack boots. He threw aside the 
cloak, and discovered the most becoming of riding 
dresses— green and gold. He poured forth his love- 
tale in low earnest tones. He entreated her to fly 
with him. He vowed that his love Avas eternal. 
The pleading voice seemed to draw her to him. How 
could she resist? 

A great actress (was it Miss O^Neill?) thus de- 
fined the difference between John Kemble and Ed- 
mund Kean: 

"If I had been Juliet when Kemble played 
Eomeo, I think in the end I should have helped 
him up to the balcony. If it had been Kean mak- 
ing love, I could not have helped myself. I must 

have jumped off the balcony to him." 

It is a great art that of making love either on 
or off the stage, and how few men do it well! 
Women as a rule make every allowance for the 
love-sick bunglers. Their confosion and clumsiness 
are in a measure flattering. One might imagine 
the noonday sun would wax wrath if a bold-eyed 
mortal stared him out of countenance without 
blinking. 

Hany Draper made love nearly as well as 
Fechter, or Dominick Murray. How could she resist 

him? She could not, and would not, had not the 
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exigencies of the drama necessitated some procras- 
tination. 

An approaching footstep startled them. Harry 
sprang out of the window. The poor gentleman 
(Ann's father) entered. He kissed her and hade her 

good night. Left alone in tlie quaint Gothic cliani- 
ber, slie wiled away the time by soliloquizing before 
a mirror. 

The moon rose and shone through the lattice 
window, its beams falling upon her face and the 
white satin dress she wore. What was going to 
happen now? The hushed audience in a tremble of 

excitement waited anxiously. 

All at once a dark figure appeared upon the 
scene, advanced rapidly, and caught the heroine by 
the wrist. Some hurried words passed between them, 
but in a tone too low for those in front to catch, 
and then the dark figure was seen dragging the 
heroine from the 'stage, and she suflPered him to do 
so without resistance. 

Then a great hubbub arose in front, and some 
called "Shame" and some ''Encore,'' and there were 
laughter and applause and sibilation. For the dark 
figure was attired in modem clothes unlike the 
dresses of the other characters — ^wearing a broadish 
brimmed hat, a white neckerchief, and black gloves, 
and in one hand he brandished an umbrella. 

It was William Bradshaw who had thus broken 
in upon the performai^e of little Addleton's comedy, 
and who, during a moment when the author. Draper, 
I and the stage-manager were temporarily absent from 
the stage, seized on, and carried off the heroine, 
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whom he took away speechless and helpless in a 
cah. 

Five minutes afterwards there was such an up- 
roar in the Boudoir Theatre as never occurred within 
its walk before or since. 
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6. 

For the length of two or more streets the cab 
travelled before Ann had sufficiently recovered her 
senses to make any effort at resistance. The attack 
had been so bold^ so sadden, there had been no 
fighting against it 

She had always been somewhat afraid of William. 
She had dreaded his hearing of the^ theatricals, to 
which she knew liiin to be greatly averse. His ap- 
pearance at that moment, when no one was by to 
help her, had for a time deprived her of all presence 
of mind. But as the distance increased between her 
and the theatre, the full force of the absurdity of 
her position appeared to her. 

Was she a child to be treated thus? Was it 
possible that siicli an outrage could be perpetrated 
in a free country, et cetera? 

"How dare you act this way?" she cried. 
"Stop the cab. Let me out!'' 

She turned to open the window, but he held her 
wrist 

"How dare yon?" he said. "How dare yon 

degrade and disgrace yourself and me and all 
belonging to you? If you had not that paint upon 
your face you must blush, unless you are indeed lost 
to all sense of shame?" 
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She stamggled to free her handB, but he held 
ihem tightly. She could have cried with rage. 

"What do you mean by speaking to me in such 
a way?" she asked, in a broken voice. "Do you 
think I care for your stupid, bigoted notions? I will 
be an actress if I choose. Others far wiser than you 
wish me to go upon the stage, and I am decided 
now. I will! I swear it." 

"Hush! husli! You cannot mean what you say. 
I tliank Heaven I came in time to save you from 
further humiliation. I hope that the mummeries 
had not been going on long." 

"Stop the cab, will you, or I will scream for 
help! I want to go back. I will go back." 

"No, you shall not do that, Ann. 1 will take 
you home to your mother. It is without her know- 
ledge that this has occurred. I am sure of that" 

"You are quite wrong there," Ann retorted. 
"She is at the theatre, among the audience, and so 
is James." 

William seemed a little staggered by this in- 
telligence. His brows were knit, and his handsome 
face wore a savage and determined expression she 
had never seen on it before. 

"Are you speaking the truth?" he asked. 

"Yes, I am." 

"Then if your mother is incapable of taking 
charge of you, I must do so in her place. I will 
take you home, and we will wait there until they 
return." 

"No, no," said Ann, losing all control over her* 
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self, and bursting into a paroxysm of tears. "I will 
not bear it Help! help!" 

The cabman stopped abruptly. Ann cried again 
for help. ^^Hollo," said the man, ^'what's amiss?** 

"Let me ont — ^let me out!" 

"Drive on," cried William. But the cab remained 
stationary. Some passers-by halted on the pavement 
and listened in wonder. 

"I ain't going to be a party to anythink o' this 
sort," the cabman said. " What^s it all mean, if yon 
please? You^re a parson, ain't yon? What^s ybnr 
game with the young woman?*' 

"Do as I order you," said William, in a trem- 
bling voice. "Drive on. I am a relation of this 
young lady. She is under my charge.*' 

"It is not true/' Ann protested. "Let me out. 
Help! helpl will nobody help me?" 

The crowd, greatly augmented, pressed round 
the door. It was a narrow street, and the cab 
blocked up the road in consequence of a van being 
drawn up against the pavement just ahead. The 
driver of a brougham in front was calling out im- 
patiently for the cab to move out of the way. A 
gentleman in the brougham looked out and asked 
what was the matter. 

Various members of the crowd volunteered in- 
formation. 

"A parson running away with a gal in white 
satin." 

"A play-acting woman." 

"She's got her hair all over whitening, she has; 
and she's covered all over with diamings, she is«" 
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The description interested the gentleman in the 
brougham, who himself had a professional air about 
him. He alighted hurriedly. 

"Can I be of any assistance?'' 

Already Ann had opened the door and sprung 
out. It was raining briskly. The streets were very 
dirty. The train of the famous white satin trailed 
in the mud. 

^'Oh, thank you/* she said. "I want to go back 

to the theatre. I am an actress, and this — this 
fanatic has dragged me from the stage in the middle 
of a scene. He has no right to do so — no right at 
all to interfere with my actions.^' 

"It is only for you to say," the gentleman ob- 
served in his well-known Voice and with his well* 
known manner. ^^Tf you place yourself under my 
protection I will see you safely back again." 

The crowd recognised him. 

"It's Jason Burgoyne." 

Burgoyne smiled. He liked this sort of thing. 
It all did in the way of advertisement 

^^Did you wish to return to the theatre, madam?" 
he asked. 

*'Yes, oh yes," said Ann. "If you would kindly 
find me a cab." 

"Which theatre is it you want to go to?" 
"To the Boudok." 

"My brougham is at your service, I am going 
to the Boudoir myself." 

All this while William had stood silent, with 

compressed lips and heaving breast, and, altogether, 
a most unclerical look upon his face. 
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He here laid his hand on Ann's arm. 
"Yon will not go back,'^ he said. 

"Yes, I will" 

"With— this— man?" 

Ann turned away without a word. 

The rain was coming down faster. She was glad 
enough of the brougham's shelter. William looked 
after Ann's protector with a still more angry expres- 
sion. It is probable that the latter gentleman thought 
it far from unlikely that the scene might assume 
melodramatic proportions. He kept his eye fixed 
upon the minister. 

When Ann had taken her seat, Burgoyne also 
stepped into tlie brougham, and it began to move 
on. The van had gone by this, and the brongham 
therefore passed by the cab. William stood still a 
moment as though uncertain what to do, then 
plunged through the mud in pursuit, and laying his 
hand on the door, called out some words which were 
inaudible to the girl. The diiver whipped his horses, 
and they dashed on. 

Left in the road, bareheaded — for his hat had 
fallen off when he sprang forward — splashed with 
mud from the carriage-wheels, the minister presented 
rather a woful aspect. The driver of tlie cab not 
clearly understanding the case, but fancying he un- 
derstood just this much — he was going to be done 
out of his fare — came up with a bullying tone and 
demanded his rights. The crowd around jodned in 
his abuse. 

William's inquiry for his hat was met by derisive 
jeers. Somebody from behind pushed some one who 
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stood nearer roughly against him. Somebody fluug 
a piece of orange peel, which struck him in the face. 
The crowd laughed loudly. 

William grasped his nmbrella, and brandished 
it like a sword. He seemed as though lie meant to 
charge his tormentors, ^nd deal destruction right and 
left. But his better judgment coming to his aid, he 
thought of the scandal which might ensue, and the 
harm that it would do him, and turned away. 

They were only waiting for this. In an instant 
he was hustled and pushed and pelted. Had a 
policeman not come fortunately to his rescue, he 
might have been rather roughly handled. As it was, 
he only had his pocket picked. 



0 
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7. 

When Ann returned to the Boudoir blie found 
affairs in an alarming state. Poor Little Addleton 
was prostrated, mentally and physically. 'ELairy 
Draper was looking very savage; the rest were com- 
plaining loudly, with the exception of Miss Flo 
Spanglass, who looked on with a sarcastic smile. 

"I thought how it would be," she said. 

How could she have expected any such fiasco? 
Oh, you ladies! you ladies 1 how you do hate one 
another! 

They were all dumbfounded at seeing Ann come 
back; and for some moments it appeared as though 

the circumstance was not likely to help the actors 
out of their difiicuUy. Harry Draper, li<jwever, his 
tirst surprise over, was equal to the occasion. 

'^I'U go in front and explain matters, and ask 
for a short delay." 

"Oh, how can I go on again?" said Ann. But 
they crowded round and persuaded her. 

Draper stepped in front of the curtain. The 
audience were in an unsettled state. Some were 
leaving the theatre with loud expressions of disgust. 

Ladies and gentlemen," said Draper, ^4et me 
entreat your indulgence and consideratioii for three 
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minutes only, and the young lady will resume her 
performance.^' 

There was astoniBhrnent and applause; for they 
had been told a few minutes previously that the 
young lady had been taken suddenly ill. 

^'Ladies and gentlemen/' he continued, have 
a very extraordinary revelation to make. Yon have 
many of you, I daresay, heard of a popular per- 
former of the name of William Bradshaw — mean, 

- of course, tlie Kevcrond William Bradshaw we read 
so much about in the papers." 

Here there was a half-laugh. Was a joke com- 
ing? It would not do to be premature. 

''He is not, strictly speaking, in the same line 
of business as your humble serv^ant," continued 
Draper. "He has been recently 'starring it in the 
provinces,' but I believe his is not exactly the 
legitimate drama.^* 

Here the laugh was louder and mere general. 

*'I am proud to say, that for the Boudoir Theatre 
this very evening has been reserved the honour of 
his first appearance on any stage. Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, astonishing as it may appear, the mys- 
terious figure you saw upon the scene some twenty 
minutes ago, whose name was not to be 'found in 
the small bills,' was none other than the celebrated 
Mr. Bradshaw." 

Loud applause and laughter. 

"And how do you think it occurred? I wiU tell 
you. Mr. Bradshaw objects to dramatic entertain- 
ments: objects to them very much indeed. He means, 
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if he can, to put them down altogether: only I do 
not think he will be able to do so." 
Applause. 

*^Not if jon will still give your patronage to 
them, ladies and gentlemen." 
Very loud applause indeed. 

" Mr. Bradshaw thought he would begin with the 
Boudoir. Ue said to himself, I suppose, "Here is a 
young lady who will make a noise in the world, and 
a great name for herself in the profession.*" 

Tremendous acclamations. 

*^^She shan't do it,' said Mr. Bradshaw, waving 
his umbrella. You saw the umbrella, ladies and 
gentlemen." 

Screams of laughter. 

"And so Mr. Bradshaw and his umbrella triumphed 
for a time. I say for a time; but the young lady 
was rescued. By whom? By none other than Mr. 
Jason Burgoyne, the celebrated dramatist, who 
chanced to be passing in his carriage at the moment 
that this man Bradshaw was dragging the poor de- 
fenceless young lady away in a street cab. Yes, in 
a four-wheeled street cab." 

Profound sensation. 

'^Ladies and gentlemen, after what I have said, 
I know I need not ask for your forbearance, should 

the young lady's very natural agitation, after such 

an unusual outrage, somewhat impair her perform- 
ance of the other act of our comedy. She will, I 
know, do her best through love of a profession in 
which her beauty, grace, and talent hold forth such 
blight promises for the future. Ladies and gentle* 
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men, I beg to apologize for trespassing upon your 
time.'' 

There never yet was speech better calculated to - 
enlist an audience's sympathy. A round of applause 
and a call for the heroine of the evening sncceeded. 

She was led on by Draper amidst general acclamation. 

There was a call from some unseen quarter for 
William Bradshaw, and to this Draper replied: 

"I think I am authorized to state, ladies and 
gentlemen, that Mr. Bradshaw has run away, um- 
brella and all. lie will, however, by particular 
desire, make his re*appearance upon some future 
occasion, and dance a hornpipe." 

The cnrtain now very shortly drew up upon the 

interrupted scene in the comedy, the mud having 
been wiped off the white satin as neatly as could be; 
and the act was brought to a triumphant conclusion. 
Poor Ann did certainly exert herself to the utmost, 
Itnd the performance was a creditable one: in some 
parts, really artistic and clever. 

When at last the piece was concluded, there were 
calls for author and actors. Few theatrical triumphs 
could have been more complete; and one wondered 
how so snccessfttl an affair could be disposed of in 
so few words when the theatrical organs treated of 
it in their Saturday's impression. 

But how about William after his woful discom- 
fiture? In what out-of-the-way hole-and-corner had 
he hidden his diminished head? When Ann and her 
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mother, and James Jarman, reached home about 
half-past one o'clock in the morning, they found 
William waiting for them in the parlour. He waa 
sitting bolt upright clutching his umbrella. 
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8. 

Th£Y all came to a standstill at sight of the 
visitor. James was the first to speak. He instinct- 
ively knew that this was his cousin. 

"Why are you here?" he asked. "What do you 
mean by your conduct of this evening? You must 
not act in such a way again, or we must treat you 
like a ruffian or a hmatic." 

William blushed red, then turned white. 

*^Who are you to question my conduct? Ah, I 
suppose the rich cousin? Well, I have nothing to 
say to you, I must speak to my aunt" 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear, William! I really wish 
you wouldn't," said Mrs. Wliitaker. "I don't feel 
at all welL Do be reasonable. Wherever is the 
harm?" 

^^The harm! The disgrace — ^the infamy, you 
mean. Where is it to end?" 

"Tour views are very violent," said James 

"Even if you object to the stage as a profession, 
you must understand that Ann was only acting for 
amusement." 

Ann broke in, impatiently: 

^^I will go on the stage as an actress if I like. 
Why should I not? I think I shall" 
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^'Ohy dear me, Ann,'' cried Mrs. Whitaker; '^liow 
can yon go on so before yonr consin William, when 
yon know he does not like it?" 

"He has no further claim upon me, ' said Ann. 
"All is over between us/' 

"Yes; I know that," said William, in a dogged 
tone. "I wont interfere again. I only came here 
to make qnite snre that what yon were doing was 
with your mother's consent. I cannot understand it; 
but, if it is to be, so be it. I wash my hands of the 
affair from tliifi moment" And he moved towards 
the door. 

Mrs. Whitaker, who, with a very miserable as- 
pect, was sitting shivering before the fire, as near to 

it as she could get, here interposed: 

"Dear me, how sad all this is! When you know 
too that you have both been engaged to be married 
since yon were little children. How can yon, Ann, 
want to go on with yonr play-acting if William does 

not like it? There, there, sit down all of you, and 
let's have a bit of supper." 

There w^as no supper to sit down to, for they 
had supped at the theatre itself, with champagne 
and speeches. Every one looked round at the old 
lady when she made this remark. She was nodding 
her head at tlie flames, and rubbing one hand over 
the other dreamily. 

"Tour mother is not well," said James. "We 
must not keep her up any later. I will call on yon 
and talk this over, William. You had better go 
now," 
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William went, and a few miuutea later James 
fetched a doctor. 

Next day when the Reverend Mr. Bradshaw was 
seated at his desk jotting down notes for his Sun- 
day's discourse, a stranger was announced. It was 
Mr. Harry Draper. 

"Mr. Bradshaw, I believe?" 

^^Yes. I have not the honour of knowing 5^01*." 

'^My name is on that card. I will as briefly as 
possible explain the purport of my visit. You took 
a very strange part yesterday at an amateur per-* 
formance at the Boudoir Theatre." 

"I took a part?" 

"You nnderstand me, I am sure. Yon interfered 
with a young lady in an nnwarrantable and nngen- 
tlemanly manner. If yon were not a clergyman I 

would horsewhip you for it." 
William started to his feet. 
Draper continued — 

"You need not call for assistance. There is no 
danger." 

WilHam laughed harshly. 

^^I am quite well aware of that None at all. 

You mistook my motive. I wasn't going to ring the 
bell, I was going to knock you down." 

Draper, in a fury, raised his w^alking-cane. 

"Why, yon cur," he cried, "if you threaten me 
I wont spare you after all. Take that." 

William took nothing, however, for he caught 
Draper by the wrist in an iron grip, and wrenehed 
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the stick away. The other closed with him in the 
most scientiiic fashion, but his science was as naught 
against his antagonist's strengtii. A desperate but 
brief straggle, and he was pinned, panting, to the 
wall 

Then William said, in a voice which was but 

little agitated — 

"It is as well, perliaps, that I am a clergyman, 
as you say, or I might be tempted to throw you out 
of window." 

Draper raged furiously but impotently for awhile. 
At last, seeing how hopeless was the case, he mas- 
tered his rage. 

"You have got the best of it so far. IVe been 
ill lately, or you would not have come off so well. 
But for all that don't think you can pursue the con- 
duct of yesterday night with impunity. There are 
other weapons besides fists. I am determined to 
protect that yoxmg lady, and I wilL*' » 

"What is the young lady to yon?'' 

"No matter. You have no right to ask. All 
relations between yon have ceased." 

" She is still my cousin, you must remember, and 
I shall use my own discretion as regards my future 
acts. You will excuse me if I say that I hardly 
think you are the most desirable and discreet cham- 
pion that she could have chosen." 

Draper, still at a great disadvantage, seemed to 
lose all his old power of sarcasm and irony. He 
could only bluster. 

"I give you fair warning, mind. It will be a 
dangerous game if you persist in it You haye a 
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name and a position to lose, and cannot afford to be 
dragged into a scandal The whole affair shall he 
made public, rely on that Now, take my advice, 

and be quiet. Your interference is not wanted. Your 
good advice will be thrown away.'' 

^^Kead this/^ said William, and he handed t|ie 
other a letter, which ran thns: — 

"My dear Nephew, 
"I have been thinking of what occurred last 
night, and have been very unhappy. Ann was 
wrong, and this must not go on as it is. My poor 
SamneFs dying wish was that yon shonld be united. 
Come to me at once, I am very poorly. 

"Your affectionate annt, 

"Sarah Whitakbr." 



"Are you going?" asked Draper. 
"Certainly." 

"Is it a battle between ns, then?" 

William smiled, and resumed his' place at the 

table; and Don Cajsar, not quite so Don Ciesarlike 
as usual, took his departure. He w^ent home in a 
fury, and had some notion of sending Bradshaw a 
challenge. 

"The low, canting beggar would not accept if I 
did. But he shan't triumph over me for yery long, 
although his muscle is a little harder than mine." 

While these thoughts were passins: through his 
brain, our hero took up his dumb bells and began 
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to practice. He sorelj never meant to go into train- 
ing, and have a regular set-to with bis reverend 
rivaL No, he was not as foolish as all that He . 
had a seheme in his bead — a great seheme, by which 

was to be obtained a ^rand di'amatic vengeance. 
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9. 

Mbs. Whitakbr was very ill indeed. She had 
eatight a fresh cold on the top of the old one. 
*^Tho8e wretched theatricals,*' she said. ^*Ah, AnnI 

I wish we had never had the misfortune to go to 
sucli a place. It's a judgmeut — I'm ssure it's a judg- 
ment." 

She sat up in bed, and with a painful efi'ort 
wrote the letter just now reported, to William Brad- 
shaw; and while she waited for his coming she again 
and again referred to the subject. 

"You must make up your quarrel, Ann. It is 
my wish — my dying wish — for I feel sure I am not 
Ions: for this world. I must see you once more re- 
conciled, and then I shall die happy.'* 

Ann made no reply. It was useless to argue the 
point with the old lady, upon whom words had no 
effect. Should she seek James, and ask his advice? 
Unfortunately he had gone out. He had been out 
all day. 

William called in the afternoon, and Ann was 
present at an interview between him and her mother. 
Mrs. Wliitaker treated it as a matter of course that 
a reconciliation must take place. William had some 
good advice to give. He regretted that Ann should 
be so hasty — so wayward. But she had a good 
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heart. She would see upon reflection that her oon- 
dact had been very improper. 

Ann stood by nientlj. She might have been 
acquiescing in the arrangement She was, instead, 

in a fury- 

"The poor child will be homeless and friendless 
when I die," said Mrs. Whitaker. "What little money 
remains will scarcely support her, and how can 
she live nnprotected? No, I mnst see her married, 
and then my mind will be at rest** 

When William had gone, Ann burst into a fit of 
passionate tears. 

"How can yon, mamma, shame and humiliate 
me in this way! If I had to beg my bread in the 
streets, I would rather do so than be dependent npon 
him. I hate him, mamma, and I love some one 
else." 

"Oh, how you talk! What a strange girl you 
are! I'm sure I don't understand you.*' 

She did not, indeed, poor lady, for her wits were 
wandering. 

That night, instead of James's return, a letter 
came from him, saying: that- he was obliged to be 

away upon some important business. He might be 
absent a couple of days. Ann was in great distress. 
Here, at the moment when she most wanted his help, 
her friend and adviser was absent To whom conld 
she apply? 

While she was still hesitating, nert day William 
wrote to her. It was a long letter, very carefully 
worded, and very precisely written, with not an i 
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tindoUed or a ^ uncrossed. It said that for bis part 
he was wilBng to orerlook the pa49t, and that he 
should be bopefol of the fntnre, if she but gave him 

her assurance that as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made, she would dissociate herself 
entirely from all recently-formed friendships. 

He had, he reminded her, yet a way to make in 
the world. He occnpied a position where many, 
many thousands of eyes were fixed npon him; there 
must not be the faintest breath of scandal attached 
to the woman whom he was to make his wife. It 
was true that several advantageous unions were open 
to him did he choose to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with <me of certain members of his congre- 
gation; but through life he had never broken his 
word or departed from his promise. He had pro- 
mised his annt that he would marry Ann, and that 
promise he was now ready and willing to fulfil. 

Ann read all this through — eight closely- written 
pages — with a face which alternately flushed and 
paled. Then she tore the letter up into small pieces, 
placed the fragments in an envelope, and directed it 
to Mr. William Bradshaw. 

The servant girl, who had unobserved seen the 
action, took the letter to the post with a chuckle. 
When she returned she found Ann dressed ready to 
go out. 

^^I shan't be long," she said; and die took a cab 
to the Temple. 
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VI. 

IN PARADISE AND ELSEWHERE. 

1. 

Things lately had been going very badly indeed 
with the struggling shopkeepers of Straggleton New 
Town. The hostelry of the "Four Winds'' had 
ehanged hands, the late landlord retiring to White- 
cross-street Only a little while ago he had been 
sangnine as to the success of his new billiard-Toom 
— for at first there had been a good deal of custom 
for it. 

Driven to desperation, the shopkeepers had come 
there to drown their sorrows in the bowl, and in a 
friendly way had taken each other's lives at pool 
over his green-baise table. Bat though things looked 
promising, the proprietor of the house lost patience, 
and wanted his rent. The billiard-table was seized 
in default. 

So very bad a look-out was there from a com- 
mercial point of view in Straggleton New Town, 
that even the most sanguine building societies gave 
up the idea of new streets in despair, and en- 
deavoured to dispose of their skeletons at a loss* 
On all sides therefore were to be seen the crum- 
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bling framewoikB of houses that were never to be. 
A high wind aroie and blew a lot of them down. 

Sudh streets and houses as had bemi finished be* 
fore all hope of the new town had died out, grew 

somehow prematurely aged. The gas-works and 
other works, all of a smoky nature, blackened the 
face of nature round about, so that the very buds 
in spring-time were dirty and soiled. The only 
' * things indeed that flourished in this nnhi^py neigb* 
booriiood were babies. There mnst haye been some- 
thing in the air beside the factory smoke^ for not 
only did they thrive upon production, but they were 
produced in unreasonably large numbers, so that it 
seemed that every house had its twins, and those 
twins were always sqnalling. 

The fathers of this nnmeions pn^ny were mostly 
in a bad way as regarded funds: la a time of fmSl 
woTk and much overtime ihey saved notibing. The 
low beer-houses in those parts, fitted up with roughly 
made deal tables unpainted, were full of drunken 
mechanics every night — working men they called 
themselves — ^proud of their dirty fists and the honest 
perspiration of their brows. 

Then came a strike, dnring which the farokm 
were very busy, and the loan-ofifices— there were 
two already, both doing a roaring trade — showed 
their teeth at many a fireside. The "United Vul- 
tures,^* and the "Judas Iscariot Friendly Discount,** 
were naturally to be expected in such a locality. 
Their advertisements were shown in the beer-shop 
windows— ''Loans from £6 to £600 and aU ike 
rest of die time-honoured story. 

6* 
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The mothers y too, were at the public-house as 
often as their liege lords. On a Saturday night 
there weie always several fights, and the pdioe-sta- 
tion had many inmates on a Sunday. 

A squalid, miserable neighbourhood, growing 
daily more hopeless as its outer aspect grew blacker. 
The poor, half-starved, struggling population fight- 
ing its grim fights with want, selfishly heedless of 
any other sorrow bnt its own. How many millions 
are there of . such stmgglers in as hopeless easel 
We find them in every young suburb, widi the same 
sad faces and eager looks, fighting the same fight, 
— unhappy creatures whose births and deaths are 
duly noted in volumes kept for that purpose; and 
when the weary play shall be played oat, whose 
good and bad actions will be weighed as oarefuUy 
no doubt as those of their more fortunate brethren. 
Of whom the Becording Angel fce^s as aoenrate an 
account. 

And how fared Frank Pickering all this while? 
After so promisLDg a start, had his progress been as 
encouraging? — had energy and perseveranoe secured 
to him a well-merited success? No, no, no, — ^by no 
means. 

Frank Pickering^s shop stood where it did; bnt 

it was no longer a post-office. There were no 
longer any pianos for hire*, the stock of stationery 
had grown scanty; some of those well — too well — 
selected works of fiction with which he had started 
a year ago, yet hung npoa the shopkeeper^s hands 
nasold — it had been found advisable to "go in'' in- 
stead for cheap newspapers, the broadsheets of erime^ 
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the pictorial police news, and the most blood-tliirsfy 
of the pennj serials. 

The book^-binding bmneh of bturiness bad col- 
lapsed. Something sickly in the sweet-stuff way was 

carried on; Fireworks were vended; As far as one 
box of cigars and three dummies went, the tobacco 
trade might be said to exist. 

But there was a too evident blight upon the 
whole affair. The rery flies seemed to Imow it; 
they settled down upon the dead-stock as vultures 
do upon the carcase of a desart cameL There were 
sad and solemn echoes in the bare shop and the 
empty house above. The melancholy tink-a-tink of 
the shop-door bell called forth a grim-faced female 
from the back premises, who looked as though she 
were attending her own fdnend, or the fimeral of 
the dead-crtoek. 

As a rule, at this mausoleum of unlikely ven- 
tures they were out of everything anybody wanted. 
Intending customers fled precipately, refusing all 
offers of having what they had asked for sent next 
day from town. They could procure what they 
wanted twenty yards off at another shop. 

But how was this? Only a year had passed 
away sinee that extremely energetic young shop- 
keeper, Frank Pickering, leased the premises. What 
had become of him? who was the grim-faced 
female? The grim-faced was no relation of his. 
Frank Pickering was far away. Over the shop-door 
hie name had been painted out; the name of Walker 
filled its place. Unhappy Walkerl he or she— for 
Walker might have been the grim one — had come 
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to £gbt and fall upon the battle-field where the 
fallen Frank had found his level previoudy, for 
Frank had failed too — ^veiy miserably. 

The numberless houses of the nameless street 
were numbered now; the street was named; it was 
called a road — Great Something Koad, only there 
was no Little Somethings Boad to contrast with its 
greatness. And it led nowhere. The brickfield, 
now deserted, was yet unbuilt on* A new church 
was talked of, and would be erected directly the 
funds were found; but the subscriptions hitherto had 
been small. 

The comer house, where the Wliitakers had 
lived, was now occupied by another family, who let 
lodgings in a wholesale way, or wanted to, and had 
cards 6£ ^^Apartments Fundshed" in wellnigh every 
window. Mrs. Whitaker was dead, and nobody 
knew what had become of her daughter or of the 
dark gentleman with the beard from foreign parts. 

A person inquiring after them six months after 
they went away — a person who had been a member 
of Mr. Bradshaw^s congregation — inquiring out of 
euriositf— could find no trace of the name of Whit- 
aker in' the neighbourhood. There seemed to have 
been a terrible panic in the commercial circles, and 
almost every shop had changed hands. 

"They must have been before my time,^* was the 
general answer. 

One, however, hesitated. "Whitaker— Whitaker," 
he said, "was that ike name of them as bolted from 
No. 3 in the tenace?'' 
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*'It was either Wliitaker or Wilkinson," said this 
person's wife. 

The questioner never got nearer to a solution of 
the difficulty* 

The way Frank Pickering made the acquaintance 
of Hany I>raperf Esq., was this: — ^Draper came in 
one night for a sheet of paper and an enyelope. He 
wanted to write a note, for which lie also wanted a 
bearer. An idle boy beinp^ at that moment stand- 
ing outside the shop-door, Draper called to him, and 
bade him carry the letter to its address. 

The fact of the idle boy being Pickering's pro- 
perty, howeyer, necessitated the asking of Pidcer- 
ing's permisnon, and this being graciously granted, 
it naturally came about that Draper waited for the 
answer in Pickering's shop. 

While thus waiting, a conversation took place 
between them. It appeared that Pickering was to 
a certain extent acquainted with the person to whom 
the letter had been written; the person^s mother 
visited there. Thus Pickering was of necessity 
taken into Draper's confidence — at first, somewhat 
to that gentleman's disgust; afterwards, because he 
was a willing and useful person, and existing cir- 
cumstances required the employment of secret agents, 
and of much mystery and machination. 

As business was in a flat and unprofitable con- 
dition, Frank had a good deal of spare time upon 
his hands, and as he had also motives of revenge to 
prompt him, he lent his aid willingly to what he 
thought neither Mrs. Wliitaker nor ^Hhat mean 
humbug, Jannan,'' would approre o£ 
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We find flien iiiat Jannan wM ft iii6ftii hnniYiii^ 

— at any rate, in his old friend Frank's opinion. 
Now, how was this? You may remember that day 
when James renewed JTrank's acquaintance, the 
fonner made some proposition regarding funds to 
be found for a likely spec. Frank's condnsions 
as to Jarman's meanness arose out of this ehenm- 
stance. 

Frank had found a spec — several specs, all of 
which he was prepared to prove were extremely 
likely ones. There was but one absolute necessity 
to ensure the brilliant success of any of Aem, and 
that was a rush on the part of the public Failing 
a rush of the public — of which James in his pig- 
headed way seemed doubtful — there was just a 
faint probability that a good deal of money might 
be dropped. 

^*But everything's a risk,'* said Frank. 

"So it is," said James. 

And then the conversation began to flag. 

Undoubtedly the finest investment for James's 
money proposed was that it should be lent to Frank 

to do what he liked with in his business. The safety 
of this method was so great, the security offered so 
desirable — strictly personal, or if James liked it 
better, a friendly bill of sale over the goods at three 
times their value. By either of these methods, as 
Jarman could plainly see, he would avoid all trouble 
and anxiety. 

Somehow, though, Jarman would not look at 
things in a proper light 
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"I don't see how the money will help you," he 
0aid, after glancing over Pickering^s bookB. 

"Don't see how it will help me?" 

^^No. This neigfaboiirhood's worth notUng for 
trade. It seems to me like » qiddEsand to yoa im<- 
lucky shopkeepers." 

"Yes, yes, that's true enough," cried Frank, 
catching readily at the notion; "a fresh start is what 
we want — a fresh start in a fair field* Something 
on a large scale.'^ 

''What?" asked James. 

When many hours had at different times been 
passed in consultations and ne^ociations upon this 
subject, Frank began to despair of ever getting hold 
of the money, and then he lost patience and grew 
Terj angry. 

"I was a fool te erpeet anything else; but he 
surely ought to give me something for All the precious 

time he has made me waste. Not he! I shan't get 
a penny-piece." 

"It's very unkind of him," said Mrs. Pickering. 

"Never mind; I shall do without his help, I 
daresay. But I must say one thing." 

"WeU, dear?" 

"It was deuoed had luck that that fellow should 

have stepped into my shoes in the way he did, and 
gone and made a fortune in Jamaica, while I have 
been working my teart out for nothing in this brute 
of a country." 

"So it was," said Mrs. Pickering, in all good 
faiiL 
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Awhile after another idea occurred to the un- 
happy shopkeeper, which to some extent lightened 
his spirits. 

"IVe one thing to thank him for. He helped 
me to break off that absurd engagement with that 
girl of the Hicksons." 

Mrs. Pickering, who conld not quite follow this 
part of the argument, asked for an explanation. 

"If I had gone away then, ten to one I should 
have returned before the year was over and married 
her. As it was, happily, things went otherwise.** 

He ignored altogether the part that the Captain 
O^Grady had taken in marrying Evelina, or the part 
that Evelina had taken in throwing Frank off en- 
tirely of her own free will. Half a century ago 
Johnson prosecuted Jackson for kicking him publicly. 
We read the case to-day in an old newspaper, and 
five minutes afterwards are quite hasy as to whether 
Jackson were prosecutor or defendant What does 
it matter now to anybody but Johnson's or Jackson's 
descendants, and perhaps not much to them? 

There came a time when the affidrs at the fancy 
repository got into a very desperate state, and then 
Jarman, humbly solicited, assisted with a loan of 
twenty pounds. But other loans had previously been 

effected, notably with the Judas Iscariot and United 
Vultures, and then followed writs, judgments, and 
executions, and other legal unpleasantness. 

Harry Draper was appealed to among others. 
What do yon propose doing," he asked, smoking 
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his cigar while he spoke, ^^when youVe smashed 
up?" 

"What I can, I suppose," said Pickering, 
glumly. 

*'Open another shop, and go another cropper?" 
"I don't know." 

*'If you were instead to get some settled salary, 
would not that be better? A clerkship in some 
Government office?" 

"There's not much scope for ambition there," 
said Pickering in an injured tone, as though he had 
been, say Napoleon the Third, and had been offered 
the govemorship of Jersey. 

"But then it's a certainty." 

"Have you any influence?" 

"A little. I happen, by the greatest chance, at 
this moment to know of something. The salary is 
not large, but the work is light Yon might employ 
yourself to advantage after offiee-honrs. I need not, 
to a man of your talents, Mr. Pickering, point out 
the way. What say you, now? and if a friendly 
loan of twenty-five pounds is of any service to you, 
you can pay me back any time when you're able." 

"What is the place?" 

"It is in a registrar's office. A registrar of births 
and deaths and — and marriages." 
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2. 

Fab away from Straggleton New Town and its 
shabby gentility beneath a bright blue sky, facing 
the open sea, from which the salt breeies blew into 
its open windows on gloiions snnuner days, stood 
Number One Paradise Bow. 

The Paradise Row aforesaid was at a little bath- 
ing-place east of London, which the reader may 
christen for herself, Whilkington-super-Mare, Shingle- 
shore, Sandstone, or by any other ^emcifoi appella- 
tion, as it is the custom of modem writers to name 
their localities — ^as perhaps the present writer would 
do also on this occasion, only all the names he can 
think of have been used before. 

Has not, for that matter, a sea-side town been 
described over and over again — humorously, patheti- 
cally, and in the guidebook style? Yet if it has, 
there seems somehow always a sort of freshness and 
sea flavour about each description. It is what we 
call the winter season when these lines are b^g 
written. The leaves have fallen. A muggy, wet 
day, dull and sunless. It requires all one's powers 
of memory to recall the dead-and-gone summer, when 
sun shone and the sea rolled in at our feet upon the 
sands. 
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Ah, how bliBsftil WM ezisteaee at WhatVits- 
name-snper-Hafe, during love's yoong dream — when 

the world was fresh and warm — when there was not 
the least possible doubt upon earth that everything 
would go on thus gaily ever more — ^tbat love would 
grow stronger the longer it lived, and that every- 
body was to be happy ever afterwards by special 
eontraet with Providence. 

In those delightful days, surely, the face of 
nature showed more lovely than it ever did before 
or since. The women were much more beautiful, 
and the men more handsome; and the fashions 
prettier and more becoming. How the glorious old 
aea rolled in too, with his frothy crownl and how the 
coy nymphs fled at his approach — ^not fast enough, 
however; for he always caught them — the boisterous 
old fellow — in his wet embrace, and smothered and 
tumbled them mid screams and scrambles. 

How white the houses looked with the glare 
upon them! and how green the blinds 1 How the 
children labonred at thdr everlasting escavadons on 
the saaidt and what strange fatality awaited their 
tubs and spades I The rascals at the shops must been 
in league together, and liired sharp-eyed knaves to 
lie in wait for the toys at all seasons. 

How the donkeys galloped I — ^poor donkeys! they 
would much rather have walked, or better far, stood 
still and eaten dieir dinners* How theheavy maidens 
on the donkeys' backs squealed with fear, and yet 
liked it! How the young ladies with literary tastes 
persevered, to the exclusion of all other cares and 
objects in life, in their novel reading! How those 
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dever at thflir Medle ttiUML! How Ae mt Inted! 
Hour aD tiieir ddrts and ringlets, and wet back 

Lair, fell in tarns into the power of the raginsr wind, 
which ravaged the little town on rongh days from 
end to end, canying away at\er eYery ^isit a large 
spoil in hats, caps, and the like articles. 

These rough days, b«t more especially wet dajs, 
were fatal to WhatVits-nanie^s liopes of keeping' its 
visitors; for at llie first tiireat of fiml weather eoming, 
boxes were packed and trunks corded, and lodgings 
deserted even at a sacrifice; and the up-trains filled 
to overflowing. But the new married conple at 
Knmber One cared not the value of a brass £Hrthing 
what weather it was; finr the sob <tf km was shuf 
lug: and in their eyes all Natnre wore a. joyoss 
aspect, and snuled fluoogh her tears — that is to say, 
the rain. 

Some women are many men's idols, and some 
have but one love to boast o£ Perhaps the women 
of one lore are loved the more passionately. ThoBi 
again, it is a qoestion whether it is not best fcr a 
loving woman to be only half loved, Hian to beloved 
desperately and only half appreciate it. Did the 
husband love the wife in this particular case as much 
as she loved him? The landlady scarcely thought it 
possible. 

''She's a sweet creature is Mrs. Draper," the 
landlady said. "And, oh! how she do doat Ufou 
that good gentleman of hers! It makes me qinte 

young again to see 'em.** 

She in her time had doated upon her good gen- 
tleman — doated still just a little^ but his was not a 
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MpoiudTe nature. That was the landlady's good 
gendeman sitting on the iron railings opposite, widi 
bis back to the sea, smoking a pipe and staring bis 

wife^s lodgers out of countenance — an ugly blot of 
man, dropped, as it were, right in the centre of a 
pretty picture. That was Mr. Starkey. 

Oh, tJiose were snch happy days spent in the 
airy drawing-room, of Number Onel Snch a bright 

young face peeped out from among the flowers on 
the balcony! Such merry laughter eclioed at all 
times from the open window! The male passers-by 
envied Draper not a little. The females looked on 
critically: with some disapproval even, and sus- 
piciously. 

There was a eertaan style and air about the 
young bride which was not thoroughly approved of 
l3y the other lady visitors at this little watering- 
place. There were large numbers of unmarried ladies 
who tossed their heads and sniffed the air at her 
approach. 

*^An actress, or something of that sort,*' they 
said; and one of the other lodgers one day asked 
Mrs. Starkey the landlady whether she was quite 
sure the persons upstairs were respectable. 

Nobody could have behaved more like a gentle- 
man than Mr. Draper. Even the landlord, who did 
not usually take a hopeful view of things, owned to 
this. He was a perfect gentleman, and parted with 
his money without a murmur: paid all that was 
asked of him, and asked no questions in return. 

**Poor girl!" the landlady said one day to her 
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husband. "I hope it is all right, for her sake. How 
she loves himl He*d be a bad lot if he treated her 
mikiiidly.'' 

""AhV said Mr. Starkey. 

He was not sentimental, nor was he very ctirioiis 
upon the subject, not exactly seeing what more he 
was to make by the business even if he found out 
whether the young couple upstairs were all they 
diould be, or the contrary. Being one day, however, 
by acddenti near the drawing-room door without his 
boots, he was not aboTO taking advantage of the 
circumstance, and applied his ear to the keyhole. 
Then he heard this: — 

"My darling Harry, how happy you have made 
me I I was not worthy of being your wife. What 
could yon have seen in me? I often ask myself. 
But you did see something. Do yon know, sir, it is 
€bree months this very day rince we were joined to- 
gether in holy matrimony at that funny old regis- 
trar's office?" 

"How do you know the time so exactly? You 
have been looking at the certificate?" 

"Oh no, I haven't There was no occasion. Do 
you suppose I shall ever forget the date?" 

"What made you think it wasn't right?" the 
landlord asked his wife half-an-liour later. 

"It was not me thought it. Some one said so." 

"They were fools. It's all right enough." 

"So I said. At any rate, tbeie's the ring all 
right and regular." 

''And the certificate." 
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"Have you seen it?" 

"No. m have a try, though, if I get a chance.'' 

The landlady was not kinder or more attentive 
after this discoTeiy. It wonii have been difficult 
for her to be so. She had taken an immense liking 

to the young bride; and gave her and her husband 
much more than their share of the attendance — 
leaving the other lodgers to shift for themselves. 

But she was very happy indeed to know that it 
was ^'all right,'' as her husband had termed it 

"Poor dear!" she said. "It^s a emel world — a 
emel, hard world, for anything of that sort It's 
very odd, though, I don't quite believe in her good 
gentleman. Even now I don't half like him, for all 
his fine words and handsome face." 

It was rather amusing how each of these couples 
— Mr. and Mrs. Draper, and Mr. and Mrs. Starkey— r 
should respectively have objected to the male on the 
other side. Mr. and Mrs. Draper objected very mnch 
to Mr. Starkey. 

One day Mrs. Draper said — 

"What trade is your husband?" 

^'He isn't in trade, ma'am," said Mrs. Starkey, 
with some hesitation. 

"Not in tradel Doesn't he do anything?'' 

"Oh, lots of things, ma'am, in the way of help." 

"Is he helping now?" asked Draper, with a 
smile, pointing out of window as he spoke to Mr. 
Starkey 's figure, as .usual perched upon the rails in 
front 

Mrs. Starkey coloured, and was a little angiy. 

A London Romance, JI, i 6 
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"We can't always be hard at it, sir," she said. 
"You are, though, generally." 
"Well, that's because it's my way, sir. I 
like it." 

"Hb doesn't, I suppose.*' 

**He lias a right to do what he chooses, sir, I 

suppose, if he ean get money enough — ^honestly," 
said the landlady and flounced out of the room with 
the breakfast things. 

Even a casual observer might have been inclined 
to think that Mr. Starkey was not of a very in- 
dustrious turn; he was so yeiy c^lten seated smoking 
on the railings before mentioned, or basking in the 
sun on the pier, or drinking at ike bars of Hie seyeral 
public-houses. 

He was currently reported to be an educated 
man. He had been something in the commercial 
way; and he had travelled. He was looked upon 
widi some respect at the public-houses, where he was 
a good customer. He was of a ^nieal tum, and 
discussed local topics contemptuously. He was under- 
stood to be Liberal in his politics. His motto generally 
was, Down with everything — more particularly 
church-rates! 

He wanted to know what was the use of a pack 
of parsonsl Why were th^ to be fed and pampered? 
Who fed and pampered him — ^Starkey? 

One day some one said — 

"Why, the missis, don't she? She's al'ays a- toil- 
ing, and a- slaving, anyhow; and if it ain't for you, 
Mr. S., who is it for?" 

Besides Down with the parsonsl Mr. Starkey *s 
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motto was also Down with all Cookneysl It is tnie 
that he had onoe been a Cockney himself, and had 
eome from London and settled down permanentij 

upon the little watering-place. He did not par- 
ticularly object to resident Cockneys. It was the 
visitors — the excursionists — the tag, rag and bob-tail, 
as he called them — coming down in a mob, turning 
everything topsy-'tarvj; putting folks out of their 
way; giving all sorts of trouble for predous litde 
profit. 

His listeners shared these sentiments heartily. 
The husbands of all the landladies, to a man, were 
of Mr. Starkey's way of thinking; and objected, with 
all their might aad nuun, to the people out of whom 
they lived. 

An of them — hotel-keepers, cab-drivevs, boatmen, 

bathing-machine proprietors — seemed quite agreed 
upon this point. They would be much better without 
the Cockneys. For instance, see how nice and quiet 
it was in the winter-time, when the inhabitants of 
the town and the north-east wind had it all to them- 
selves! 

The wives, who stopped at home and worked the 

flesh off their bones, as the saying is, did not al- 
together share in this opinion, for they did not see 
how they could ^et on if there were no season, dur- 
ing which the money for the winter-time could be 
earned and put away. 

But yet in the dead time onfy was there a chance 
of rest and recreation. The womenkind every now 
and then, after the season was over, went out for 
walks, by way of recreation, and looked at the 

6* ' 
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wonderful sea — wonderful because it could form an 
attraction to dratr Cockneys by the thousand down 
to look at it — more wonderM still, because the 
Cockneys* chief delight seemed to be to wash them- 
selves in it. 

What a notion, the residents thought, "to wash 
out of doors in cold salt water, and dress and un- 
dress in an uncomfortable, wet box upon wheels, and 
pay money for the privilege of so doing 1" 

"It's a hard L'fe," Mr. Stark ey would say some- 
times, after spending a long summer's day smoking 
his pipe and watching the tide in and out. It's a 
sad thing to have to work when every one else 
aronnd is idling, and lounging, and dreaming away 
the busy hours. I shall be glad when weVe put 
by enough to chuck the whole thing up, and settle 
down and rest our bones." 

He was resting his poor bones at the time upon 
the iron railings. 

"Look at those beggars now in our first floor! 

That gal and her fellow! What are they, I should 
like to know, that they should roll in the lap of 
luxury, while I am content to pick up the crumbs 
that fall from their table?" 

"Good big crumbs some of *em, ain't they, Mr. 

S.?" asked the friend in whom he was at the time 
confiding. 

"Perhaps so," replied Starkey, a little angrily; 
"but they're not large enough either. Never mind: 
I'll set my claws in a big swag some of these days, 
I hope. I hate this humdrum, hand-io-mouth work, 
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I tell you. I want to make my money a little 
quicker." 

^^That^s what most of us want," said his MencL 
Mr. Starkey said no more, but scowled ominously. 
His friend could not help thinking it would not have 

been quite safe at this moment for a weaker man, 
carrying a good round sum of money, to have met 
Mr. Starkey in a dark and lonely lane. 
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3. 

How happy and careless that jowBtg ^rl was! 
Her book lay open on its face, thrown down and 
left where she had been reading it. The flowers she 
had meant to put into water were lying faded by 
the empty glass. The piano stood open. Her hat 
lay on the dinner-table: her shawl and scarf — one 
on the sofa, the other on the baek of a chair. 

That morning she had intended to get up early 
— to practise a good hour at her music — to finish 
reading that first volume, for which they had already 
asked her twice at the library — to do a score of 
things all wanting doing badly: but here was the 
day ihree-parts over, and nothing done at alL 

Oh, days of early love! J£ there were forty- 
eight hours in each of you, and one hundred and 
twenty minutes in every hour, would there be time 
enough? Of course there would not. There never 
had been such happy days as these in Ann^s wildest 
imaginings. Such dreamy days of endless billing- 
and-cooing, beyond which, as it seemed to her, there 
was no happiness to wish for. 

What a delightful place this little watering-place 
appeared in her eyes! She could almost fcincy some- 
times that the whole thing was a sort of play played 
there for her amnsementl There were the gaily 
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dressed young ladies — the band — the crowd. The 
sea itself, perhaps, specially engaged to roll and 
tumble beneath the warm sunl The mnsie e£ ihat 
time ever after liauited her memoty, and bMmght 
back te her, when she beard it, glimpses of the old 
dreamland from which the sunlight had faded, leav- 
ing all dull and bleak. Then there came quite 
vividly before her eyes, the fresh white houses — the 
green blinds — the blue sky — the restless sea^ — the 
crowded 8treel--^the ham of vokes which Death had 
hndied. 

He most htm loved her at that tame, she thoaght 

He used to call her pretty; and so indeed in her 
youth and happiness she was; although it was by no 
means the beauty of a Keepsake heroine. At that 
remote period of English history were worn neat 
linen collars and cuffs, and hladk-and-white striped 
dresses, and bladk leadier belts wtth big buckles. 
Leather boots too were in vogue, with heels two 
inches high at least. It was also the custom to 
wear petticoats elaborately embroidered, frilled, and 
tucked. 

Crinolines had quite gone out of fashion in civil- 
iaed circles, but were adhered to loyally by the 
himiblsr orders, who did not think it looked r^pect- 
able to be ^hont theiAb Those who knew what 
they were about wore their frocks cut with gored 
skirts, and with just room enough to sit down in 
them with a few creases. 

The hair was worn piled up upon the crown, and 
pulled down over the forehead, sometimes in little 
fluffy curls, iomednns straight) with trimfy'-ciat ends; 
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the latter style being known as the "Jack Sheppard." 
If possible, it was worn golden. At any rate, it was 
Tery little pomatmnedy and worn aa light-coloiued 
as could be without the nae of dya 

The ladies, just at this period, we see— ihe 
monstrous whalebone and wickerwork epoch at an 
end — were not quite so overflowing and boisterously 
aggressive in the matter of petticoat. This was a 
slim and supple period, in which the iron barriers 
that had kept the sexes apart had fallen down for 
awhile, and lovely woman seemed^alwayB, be it 
understood, coniristently with the strietest roles of 
propriety — generally more cnddleable. 

How busy she was, too, this Ann of ours, al- 
though she did nothing whatever. It was her duly 
to make the tea in the morning, and she never by 
any chance was in time to do it. And then the 
pouring out; what a process was that! It somehow 
happened — lbs. Starkey mnst have done it on pur- 
pose — that everything was always on the other side 
of the table, and when she was obliged to reach over 
Harry to get the articles she required, he used to 
hold her there in a half-flying attitnde, like a £Ekiry 
alighting, and kiss her. 

Dni^ig all the length of that memomble honey- 
moon, she did not hatf a dosen times remember to 
put sugar in his tea; and when she did, she on 
those occasions sweetened it twice over. She used 
to lock up a variety of drawers and boxes, because 
Haxry said it was the proper thing to do; but then 
she nsed to leave the keys lying on the comer of 
the mantel-pieoe, or on die centre of the table, so 
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that there wae not much geciirily in this mode of 
proceeding. 

Mr. Starkey had a way of looking Into the 

lodgers* rooms when they had gone out for a walk, 
and sometimes he lost nothing by these little visits. 
There were odd cigars lying about, which had evi- 
dently been forgotten, and these, if hidden on the 
ground behind a aideboard, might be produced if 
biquiry were made, or taken away altogedier if there 
was no inquiry, next day. The same with small 
coins and other trifles. 

Mr. Starkey found it well worth his while to go 
apon these little tours of inspection, and, indeed, to 
keep his eyes open, as he called it — meaning at key< 
holes and sneb-like places, against which he also 
applied his ear when he thought he was likely to 
hear anything to his advantage. 

Mrs. Starkey meanwhile worked away as hard as 
she could work, and found the days too short to rest 
in. But she never grumbled because Mr. Starkey 
took things easily. She had married a gentleman, 
she said, proudly, and she Uked him to act as such. 
He acted as sudi accordingly. He took his ram- 
and-milk In a morning before breakfiwi He ate 
heartily from the lodgers' tables. Then he took his 
lounge, and his cigar or pipe. Then his gin-and- 
bitters. Then his early dinner. He was not so 
seh&sh as to stand out for a late dinner, because he 
knew this would have been inconvenient for Mrs. 
Starkey; but he was very pardcular that everything 
should be served up nice and hoi 

Of an evening he mostly used the parlour at the 
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^Admiral Bcohow," wkere be wms treated with re- 
ipeet it irw, ""Good evemng, Ife fitadosf. Hew 
de yoa ind ymantX by dde time, sr?** end edier 
eem l eous aahitafioiis greeted Ids eBtranee, to vkich 

he replied calmlv and with dignity. 

Sometimes be took a little more than was good 
ion him, and then some of the other i^entlemen saw 
Imn home, tmffottmg him hj the way. Then MiSp 
Steikey, lAe was aitti^ ap fiir him wmUMmg 
mBoaondyf warid epen Ae door, and eatieat him te 
come in qnietly and go to bed without disturbing 
the lodgers. Occasionally be complied with a good 
grace, and proceeded as gently as his im^teady legs 
would allow to his sleeping apartment^ bat some- 
times he would as B Sit his aa » man and a 
Briton^ to make what nova ha Aoe|^ lit m hm 
own hoose, and he had been even known to Aalr 
lenge objecting lodgers to come forth and try the 
question by aan^ combat. 

One day, when the happy coi^e had gone out 
uftm the aandai Mr. Starkey accidentally looked into 
the apartment, and fomd that Ann had laft her desk 
open. 

There waa nobody by. It was an opportnnity 
that really ought not to be thrown away. He took 
a chair and sat down. First he looked to see 
whether there was any money or trinkets stewed 
away in its eoaipaitments, but thne was not In- 
stead he Crand n aRod little pro g ram s M i o£ n per- 
fonnanee at the Bondoir Theatre, Ytrj mnhJfy 
wnpped np in sereral folds of paper. 
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Then he found some letters, which he lead. Thej 
were mosflj very short ones. 

^'My darling — am waiting; can yon come?'^ 
"I am heft, my own love; can you come?" 
"Do come, if only for a moment, dearest" 
"They're very loving, though they're uncommon 
short,'^ said Mr. Starkey. "I should say by the 
turn of them, too, they're written by some one who 
didn^t want to compronuse himself more than he 
could help. There^s no signature." 

He looked them through again, and then re- 
turned them to the envelope from which he had 
taken them, 

"Dearest! my own love! my darling!" He 
smiled grimly as he repeated the words. "They're 
as easy to spell as any other. There^s a genuine 
sound about ^em, I suppose a woman thinks, when 

they're addressed to herself. How silly they sound 
though to a third person, or to a court full of third 
persons when they're read out by the counsel on the 
other side." 

There were several other papers of a private 
character — ^memoranda of events and payments, 
which Starkey designated 'bosh* after perusal; and 

then, wrapped up carefully by itself, he found a 
large official-looking instrument — a copy of a mar- 
riage certificate between Harry Draper, bachelor, 
and Ann Whitaker, spinster. 

"Ahl here,*' said Starkey, "are the celebrated 
lines. At a registrar's office. Witnesses, John Brown 
and Mary Squires. It would seem, then, from the 
paper that the relatives x)f our young turtle doves 
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were not present. Why was that, I wonder? I aap- 
pose they did not approve." 

With this reflection he pat away the certificate 
where he found it, and as he fancie(!F he heard a 
footstep approach heat a retreat 
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4. 

Ujl Stabebt Bt one of his lodger^s dgaars^ and 

took a stroll along the esplanade. It was very hot, 
and the parlour of the "Benbow" looked cool and 
shady. He dropped in for a glass of cold punch — 
it was the afternoon time — and finding he had the 
room to himself, lay down upon the sofa for a 
nap. 

The sofa stood in the shadiest comer of the 

room, and in front of it was a screen, pasted over 
with many pictures. The window was open, and 
there was, Mr. Starkey fancied, a slicrht draught. He 
was very susceptible of cold, for he had spent some 
years of his life, and considerably impaired his con- 
stitution, in one of the hottest parts of Jamaica. 
He therefore rose and pnlled the screen more ronnd 
him, and then dropped off to sleep. 

He had not been slumbering very long as it 
seemed to him, when the door of the parlour opened, 
and two persons entered. He recognised the Toice 
of one of them at once. 

"WiU this do?" said Harry Draper. "We're 
alone here. What on earth are yon so mysterions 
about?" 

'^I couldn^t speak before her," said another voice 
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— one lie did not know, bat the reader has already 
heard tell of its ownei^Tom Yolland. 
**Is it a secret?" 

"That's for you to judge when I have told yon. 
You are just simply a devilish lucky fellow, Draper. 
You always were, though. You were always con- 
foundedly idle at everything, and yet always pulled 
it off. I'm one of the sort who are always hard at 
it, and hard at the wiong Aing.*^ 

"WellP 

"Well. You asked for a consulship some months 
ago, and you gave the thing up as hopeless because 
the appointment did not come to you by return of 
post." 

"Of course I did. It onght to have come,** 
**WeU it has come after a short delay. YouVe 
got what yon asked for. I had ft from a man in 

the Foreign Office. You'll receive the letter to- 
morrow or next day, hut T thou^lit I'd like to tell 
you the good news myfieif, so I ran down to see 

you. 

"It was very good of yon. Where Is it for? 
Did you hear?" 

"The consulship? It's for the place you wanted. 

I suppose about one of the best ports there is. With 
your connexions you will have the entree into the 
best society. You may make a brilliant marriage." 

"Yes, yes," Draper replied, impati^tly. "Who 
the deyil would haye supposed that snch a thing 
would have happened after all this delay?" 

"It^s nothing to grumble at though, now it has 
come." 
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''I don't know that. I think I shall refiise it" 
''Befam it! Neyer! 

^'I ham got otber jAaas. I htm made oilier 

engagements—" 

**Come Draper, be reasonable. I can under- 
stand what you mean, but I am sure she is too 
sensible to stand in your way if she cares anything 
about yoiL Between you and me, I>raper, who 
know tiie world, do you believe these actresses hare 
really any heart except for their profession? She'll 

see things in the proper light" 

"You don't understand. She wont see it at alL 
It's not nearly as easy as you think." 

She'd never want to go too. That would be 
too absurd. It would be impossible; it would be 
known directly, and your position would be a bairier 
to all hope of advancem^t" 

*^It's impossible!" 
That's what I say." 

"No, no; I mean it is impossible to leave her." 

"Why? Look here, Draper! One word. You*re 
not really married." 

Draper answered promptly and decisively, "No. 
Certainly not" 

"And yet you say " 

"That it is impossible. Yes, because I love 
her." 

The door opened here, and some one entered. 
The two i^eakers rose and left the room, and Mr. 
Starkey sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

**What the deuce and all does that mean?" Mr. 

Starkey asked himself. 
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That night, in the same parlour, Mr. Starkey 
introduced maniage as a topie. The marriage cere- 
menies of all countries were discnssed at length. A 

gentleman present who had travelled a good deal 
had some strange stories of what was done in foreign 
parts. Mr. Starkey and two other gentlemen had 
been married in church , and they related their ex- 
periences. A Mr. Watkins who was of the company 
had been married at a registrar's. 

"What may you have to go through in that 
case^ sir, if it's not taking a liberty?" asked 
Starkey. 

Mj. Waikins was only too glad to give all the 
information in his power. 

"It's not a religious ceremony like that at 
church,'' said he; "but you have to use a ring all 
the same. At least I don't think that matters 
mncL" 

"Perhaps nothing matters much?** 

"Oh, yes. There are ceremonies to be observed, 
and very particular ones. For instance, the door 
must stand ajar while the marriage is going on, and 
diere most be fonr persons present besides the happy 
pair.*' 

"But there are no prayers, are there?" 

"There are very few words of any kind. The 
bridegroom says, repeating after the registrar, *I 
give you this ring in token of my love and affection 
for you;* and the bride says also, repeating after 
the registrar, 'I receiTO it as such.'** 
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"Does she say 'as such?'** 

" That depends who says it I think it^s generally 
'as sich/ '* 

**HaweTer, diat is all she does say?" 

^'ESrery word. The ceremony lasts abont seren 
or eight minutes; but when it is over they are ir- 
revocably united, to be parted only by death or 
divorce — or the workhouse authorities.** 

beg your pardon, Mr. Watkins/' said Mr. 
Starkey, as they walked away together, Mr. Wakins 
smoking a cigar, which Mr. Starkey had given from 

his case, ''I am most awfully curious to have a look 
at a certificate of a marriage before a registrar. Do 
you think now Mrs. Watkins would consider it a 
liberty if I asked to look at hers?'' 

don*t see why she should, Mr. Staikey; the 
more so as you are such a favourite. But come in 
with me now, and we*ll ask her.** 

Ten minutes afterwards Mr. Starkey had the 
certificate alluded to in his hands and was examining 
it carefully. To all appearance it was very much • 
like the other certihcate he had looked at that morn- 
ing. There was a number — ^in this case 96 — and 
there was a page — page 48. He recollected there 
were number and page on the other one, and that 
in that case the page was 52. 

Both marriages had taken place in London, the 
other one about two months and this ten years ago. 
There were here two witnesses, as in the other case, 
but in this case one was the bride's mother, and the 
other the bridegroom's brother. Mr, Starkey handed 
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back the document when he had mentally noted 
tliese j)articulars, and j^resently strolled homewards 
sucking at au uulighted cigar. 

He came to a sudden halt in front of his house 
and took his favourite seat upon the iron raib. The 
drawing-room was lighted up. Ann was seated 
reading. Draper was pacing to and fro. Aflker a 
turn or two he came forward and leant over the 
balcony. Mr. Starkey smiled. 

"He's thinking it over, he is," said Draper's 
landlord to himself. "He don't half like it. Half 
like what, though? What the deuce does it all 
mean? Is there a marriage or isn^t there? And what 
does it matter to me which is the case? Well, it 
matters just this much, II. Draper, Kscjuire; it 
seems to me you're keepint:' the tiling dark for some 
reason , and it's worth your while it should be kept 
dark for sosne reason. Now, in that case, you ought 
to pay for it Oh no, my dear sir, I'm not above 
bribing. Don^t mention it, I beg. I*m a poor man, 
who can't afford to be either virtuous or wicked 
without he makes something hy it. Shall I make 
anytliin^' hy tlie husincss, 1 wonder? It's hard to 
say; hut it's uncommonly interesting in a small way, 
and I've plenty of spare time on my hands; so why 
shouldn't I go in for unravelling the mystery? By 
Jove, I will, too! I ought to go to town about 
my own law business; I'll kill two birds with one 
Intone." 
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Whbn Mr. Starkey made his mind up to do a 
thing, he did it Next day he went up to London, 
as he had determined he would over nig'ht, and he 

went straiglit to the registrar's of'lico, and asked if 
he could buy a copy of Lia sister's marriage-certili- 
cate. 

' Wliat Is her huaband^s name?'* 
"Draper." 

**And your sister's maiden name?" 
"Whitaker.*' 

*'Do yon know when they were married?'* 
^'About two months ago." 

A search was made. "No one of that name has 
been married liere during the last twelve months." 

Mr. Starkey was much astonished, but there 
must be some mistake. ^^Were there no Drapers?*' 

There was a William Draper married to Mary 
Ann Edwards^ hut no person of the name of Whit- 
aker appeared upon tlie ro^^istor. 

*^It must have been at some other office." 

"Is there another office in this parish?" 

"No.H 

recollect one thing. It was on page 52.** 
Several pages of that number for various recent 

7* 
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periods were consulted. Hitherto a clerk had been 
looking; now the registrar himself lent Ids assistance. 

^^Yott do not recollect the date?" 

*'It was some time in June.'* 

The registrar whispered to his companion. 

"That would be page 52. It can't have been 
any blundering of that fellow Pickering's?" 

'*As he's gone, we can't ask him. But then, if 
it had been here, of course you would have diecked 
the entiy." 

'*To be sure," sidd the registrar, and then he 
turned to Starkey. 

"YouVe made some mistake. It must have been 
in some other parish." 

Here then the in<][uiry terminated for the present, 
and Mr. Starkey returned home out of temper. 

"What the plague did I expect to find out? 
Why the dickens didn't I make sure which parish it 
was before I set out on this wild-goose chase?" 

Once or twice during the journey he mentally 
repeated these q^uestions, and felt very much dis- 
gusted. 

^^I do believe I expected to find out there had 
been no such marriage at alL Well, it seems as if 
that was what I have found out — ^that is, if I was 

right in the office. But how could that be? the girl 
couldn't be deceived. There must have been a 
marriage, and Pickering — I wonder whether it's the 
same Pickering, the friend of that damned Jarman? 
rd like to have it in my power to settle accounts 
with both.'' 

This Starkey, you see, was, in a small way, 
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quite a melodramatic villain — one of the sort with a 
Hfe-long thirst for vengeance— 7onl7 he was more 
like the villains of real life, and forgot his mnrder- 
ous purpose rather frequently. 

Next day some startling events took place, and 
on the whole Mr. Starkey was more astonished than 
gratified. 

Upon the sands at noon Draper met his Mend 
Tom ToDand. 

"Hallo, Tom! I thought you had gone by the 
last train over- night." 

^^I meant to have done so; but on second thoughts 
I stopped. I have seen her!" 

''Her! Who? Ann? Bhe has gone to bathe. 
Do yon mean you have spoken to her?" 

"Yes." 

"What about? You never have dared?" 

"How you talk, Draper. Come now; I know 
' you better than you know yourself. Haven't you a 
thousand times expressed your sentiments — ^haven't 
yon over and over again said no woman was worth 
being true to? Sooner or later yon would have 
grown weary and left her — why not now? I need 
not repeat all I told you about your poor mother's 
law-suit. She will look to you for help now, instead 
of helping yon. Yon must not let this golden op- 
portunity pass by.'* 

"Yes; I know all that — know all I have said, 
and I'm ashamed of myself. Tom Yolland, I thought 
I was a rake — a profligate of the first water; IVe 
always acted as though I were a villain, and X have 
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tliis time acted like a greater villain than ever; but 
I find I am a coward; I daren't leave her." 

"What prevents you?" 
Nothing but that. I am afraid. Did you say 
you had spoken to her, Tom? Tou don't mean that 
you have told her that — that " 

"IVe told her you must leave her." 

Draper drew a long breath, lie was as white as 
a sheet, and shook somewhat. 

^'What did she say?" he asked, in a low voice. 

^*She consented." 

Mr. Starkey, finding the coast clear after long 
watching, went upstairs to his lodger's room upon 
one of his little tours of inspection. That careless 
little girl had left her keys lying upon the mantel- 
piece when she had gone out to bathe. Mr. Starkey 
looked through the bunch, selected one, and opened 
the desk. 

There was the certificate as he had last seen it. 
He took it out and looked at it long and carefully. 
The page was fifty-two, as he had Uiought, and he 
had not made a mistake about the parish. What 
did it all mean? Gould the registrar and his derk 
have overlooked the entry? That was not probable. 
Tliere must have been some trick perpetrated, and 
the girl was the victim. Harry Draper had spoken 
truly when he said there had been no marriage. 

And Avhat was he, Starkey, to make by this dis- 
covery? While he stood asking himself the question, 
the certificate in his hand, the door opened without 
warning, and Ann stood before him. 
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Bat was it Ann? Assnredly not tlie Ann of a 
couple of honrs ago, who had gone ont singing as 
light-hearted as a bird; not the Ann he had seen so 
often smiling among the flowers on the balcony — 
the prettiest and freshest flower of the whole nose- 
gay; not the Ann with the coquettish little airs and 
graces, the little pet words, pretty wheedling ways, 
sofit pattings and pnrrings — la petite thatte^ as h$ had 
loYcd to call her. 

What Ann was this? 

A woman several years older — doll-eyed, swollen 
and heavy — and %ith pallid cheeks, on which yet 
remained the traces of tears — ^with features which, 
in this brief time, seemed to have hardened. 

But it was the same Ann, of course. There was 
the pretty shawl, hanging carelessly, a little crooked, 
and unfastened; there was the dainty little hat, the 
looped-up skirt, the firiUed petticoat, the high-heeled 
boots; but the old air was gone. The clothes seemed 
somehow as though they no longer fitted her. 

She started at sight of Starkey, uttered a low 
exclamation, sprang forward, and caught his hand 
in which the certificate fluttered. The rascal was 
too frightened to speak. 

"What are you doing liere?" she said. "Are 
you, too, one of his agents? Has he sent you in to 
steal it and destroy it?'^ 

Starkey recovered some of his courage on hear^ 

ing no mention of police. 

"I was sent by no one. I want to be your 
friend, ma^am, believe me.'^ 
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"My friend," she said, bitterly, "such as I am 
now have no frleuds. There, you may steal that 
thing, if you choose; you're welcome to it — ^it is 
only waste paper," 

She turned from him as she npoke, and tlirowing 
herself into an arm-chair near the window, buried 
her face in her hands. The flowers hid her from 
the street Starkey's eyes waadared stealthily front 
the certificate lie yet held to the slight form tremUing 
there, and back a^^ain. She loojsed round in a 
moment with flashing eyes. 

What do you want here?" she said; "why don't 
you go? I suppose I have the right to ordtt you 
to go; this is my room yet — until he turns me out 
into the street" 

"Don't — don't talk like that, ma'am," said 
Starkey; "it cau't be as bad as that Don't talk of 
turnings out; he mustn't play these tricks without 
paying for tlienL Make me your friend, and PH 
show you how he can be made to pay.'* 

"To pay!" she cried; "to pay for what? No; 
I wanted his love — nothing else. He has no money 
to waste on me. His friend has told me all — how 
his mother is badly off, how she will look to him 
for support, how " 

"Wlio was this Mary Squires whose name is 
written here?" Starkey asked, interrupting; "and 
the man? Who was present?" 

"Nobody but the registrar, of course — Mr. 
Pickering." 

**But there are witness's names," 
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"They were in the other room, I believe — I was 
told. But you know well enough. 1 suppose they 
deceived me ia everything; I had no cue to advise 
me! I waft mad! It was a just pimislun^C 

"No, no; yon must not look at it in that way. 

It is a more serious business, this, than you or he 
think for; it may go hard with him and his accom- 
plicea if it become public, and I for one shall not 
keep the secret." 

"What do yon mean? Upon irhose part are 

you acting? Did he not send you here?" 

"No; I am acting as your friend, I tell you, 
and I mean that you shall have justiee. He shall 
many you in reality, and he shall pay me well to 
be silent, or " 

She hurried forward and endeavoured to possess 
herself of the paper; but he was too quick for her, 
held it aloof, and presently thrust it into his 
poeket 

"Giye it me back!" she cried, struggling witii 
him; "give it me back, or I will cry for help. Ton 
have no right to it; you sliall not injure hira." 

"You will injure him if you make any noise," 
he replied; "because I shall tell the whole truth at 
once. 1V& a transporting matter for your husband, 
I tell yon. Now, be cool and reasonable. I can 
manage it yet, so that he marries yon. If it is pro- 
perly put to him, he dare not refuse." 

She turned away and burst into tears. 

"Keep the paper," she said; "but yon can do 
no barm, I am sore, unless I choose to speak, and 
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they should tear my tongue out first. Marry hini!'* 
she exclaimed, after a pause; *'how low do you 
think I have fallen? What kind of pitiful creature 
do you take me for? I would rather die than 
marry him now! There, leave me for a little while, 
if you please. I want to pack up a few things; I 
am going away." 

"Going away?" he repeated. "Take my ad- 
vice — don^t do that Have you seen him since his 
friend told you everything? You must stop and see 

Lim." 

"See him I" she said, with a sort of shudder, 
and turned wearfly away- 

Starkey left the room, and went thoughtfully 

downstairs. 

"I ought to make something out of this," he 
said to himself. 

She was left alone. How cold and desolate the 
room looked! The sun at tliat moment had hidden 
itself behind a doud; the scene without was grey 
and grim; the smooth sea rolled sluggishly in upon 
and licked the shore. 

There were the flowers she liad loved. Tlie 
little bird lie bad bought her sat silent in its cage, 
its eyes following her, as she fancied, mistrustfully. 
There, at the top of her desk, were his two or three 
love-letters she had treasured so carefully, kissed so 
often. She took them up now, and lighting a 
match, burnt them to ashes — without tears, without 
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anger, as she nii<2^ht liave burnt any other comnion- 
phice scraps of paper, not these to wliicli his hurniiig 
words of love seemed to have given almost life. 

'^Mj love is dead!'' she said, in a low tone; and 
again and again repeated the phrase — "My love is 

dead! It is all over! I must go!" 

Go where? Here had been her home; she had 
been so happy here, so secnre in the dnrability of 
his devotion — oh, how happy! What had these two 
or three weeks been like? A dream in a dream — a 

game of phiy; it had been a butterfly's life — a 
flower's life — and now she had served her turn, and 
had faded, and was left to die. 

She gathered together such few q^ds and ends 
as she treasured most, and packed them in a non- 

sensical little carpet bag, and took uj) her umbrella 
and went out as though for a stroll. There was all 
the wide world outside for her to stroll in. 

As she passed out of the room the sun burst 
forth again, and the little bird began to carol joy- 
ously; the soft zephyr from without wafted towards 
her the perfume of the Howers. 

Then something within her breast seemed to 
labour painfully: was it her heart breaking, she 
diought? Her eyes filled with tears which blotted 
out the scene; she turned and hurried downstairs, 
and next moment was out in the road. 

The old busy road, witli its restless holiday 
folks hurrying or lounging on their way. The sands 
were crowded, as she had often seen them; the 
bands were playing, the sl^ was blue, the sea 
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sparkled. The old life as it bad been going on be- 
fore her for years — or only days, was it? She 
turned her back on it now, and walked quickly to- 
wards the railway station. 
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6. 

When she had been gone about half an hour. 
Draper returned and ran lightly upstairs. He looked 

eagerly round the roum, and then hurried into 
the bed-room beyond, and then rang the bell 
violently. 

Htb. Starkey came upstairs in answer to the 
summons; she looked pale and frightened. 

'^Where's my wife?*' he asked. '^Has she 

been in?" 

"The lady's gone, sir." 

*'Gone! When? Where?" 

"Gone a little while ago, sir — gone for good, 
I think." 

^'What makes you think so? What has hap- 
pened? What did she say?" 

"I didn't see her, sir; Mr. Starkey knows." 
"Why the devil didn't he answer the bell, 
then?" 

Mr. Starkey here put in an appearance apolo- 
getically. 

"I ask your pardon, sir," he siud. Then in a 
less humble tone to the woman — 

"You can go; you're not wanted." 

When they were alone, he continued — 

"The lady was very hurt and very angry — very 
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angry iudeecL I tried to pacify her; but she would 
not listen to reason.'' 

"Poor girl!" muttered Dra])cr, in u low tone. 

"Of course, sir, I saw at a glance how things 
were, and did my best. I think I persuaded her to 
take things more quietly." 

"What did she want to do, then?'' 

"She talked of appealing to her friends, sir; but 
I did all I could to show her the folly of such a 
course. I told her " 

Draper burst into a passion. 

"Who are you to tell licr one tldng or the other? 
What did you know of the matter?" 

"Don't be violent, Mr. Draper," said the land- 
lord. Don't reject the assistance that was kindly 
meant" 

"Appeal to her firiends! I can't believe it. It 
is so unlike her. Appeal to her friends! What do 
I care for her friends?" 

"I beg your pardon, sir; but if I might be al- 
lowed to suggest) her friends might give you a deal 
of trouble." 

"Poor girl! It was (|uite natural she should be 
in a fury. How she must hate me!" 

"Fortunately, Mr. Draper , I secured the worst 
piece of evidence." 

"How long has she been gone did you say? I 
am wasting the predous lime, when I might over- 
take licr." 

"Half an hour; but I think, sir, if I might sug- 
gest, before seeipg the lady, you should be aware- '* 
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^^I have not a moment to waste now. There is 
a train goes directly, if I remember rightly.*' 

"One has just gone. She probably caught that. 

If yon Avill listen to me now " 

"Not now — anutlier time. To-morrow — to-mor- 
row week. I can liateu to nothing, and think of 
nothing, until I have seen her.*' 

He mshed out of the room and ont of the house 
without waiting for another word, leaving Mr. Star- 
key somewhat disaj)pointccl. As yet that gen- 
tleman's ne<^ociatioua seemed likely to be anything 
but prohtable. 

What mnst he do next? lie hardly knew what 
he was aiming at himself. £xcept that he was a 
scoundrel ready for any dirty work that might offer, 
it was difficult to say what might be the part that 
Starkey was presently to play in this little drama. 

Meanwliile, Draper lost no time in reachiug the 
railway station. A passing fly took him there as 
hard as the horse could gallop; but he was too late. 
A train had been gone about ten minutes. From 

inquiries made of the porters, it seemed that a young 
lady answering to Ann's description had been one 
of its passe niters. 

Without hesitating a moment, he entered the tele- 
graph-office, and sent a telegram to a station a third 
of die way to town, requesting the station-master to 
be on the look-out, and deliver a message to her 
.when she arrived there. 

The message was — 

"For heaven's sake, return! I will explain aU." 
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Then he waited, having given instractions that 
the result shonld be telegraphed to him at once. In 

a couple of hours' time there came a reply. It was 
not written by Ann, but the station-master. 

"I gave the lady the message." 

*^Is that all?" cried Draper; and stamped and 
swore with rage. When he was cooler, he sent an- 
other message back to ask what the ladj said, and 
whether she had gone on by the train to town, or 
was coming back. 

He waited to see the next train, which did not 
arrive for about a couple of hours longer, and he 
got the answer back still later. The lady had re- 
ceived his message — ^had said nothing — and had 
continned her jonmey. What to do next? 

He wandered back towards his lodgings, and 
paused irresolutely before the door. Suddenly the 
idea struck him that, after all, she might have come 
back, and was waiting for him upstairs. In another 
moment he was in the room calling her by name. 

It was twilight The window stood open. A 
cold air from the sea flnttered a curtain in the inner 
room. He took it for the rustle of a skirt, and 
started forwards in excitement. But no; no one 
was there. 

Then he stood irresolutely looking out of the 
window upon the water and the deserted sands. 
Then rang the belL Mrs. Starkey came up to see 
what he wanted. 

"Your husband?" 
"He has gone out, sir." 
"Where to?" 
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don't think he has gone far. He will be 
back soon to his tea." 

Draper waited until he lost patienee; then started 
forth in search of him, but searched without success. 
It had just occurred to him as not a little odd that 
his landlord should have been mixed up in the 
affair at all. How did he come to know anything 
about it? Probably he knew where Ann had 
gone to? 

Wliilc he was looking for Slarkey in the various 
inns, Draper chanced to notice a clock. The last 
up-train passed in less than five minutes' time. He 
would go up to town yet Yes, he must go up to 
town. He could not rest here all night He must 
see her before he slept. 

Tliere was just time to run up the Higlistrcet to 
the station, if the clock were right; and he did not 
waste another moment He therefore abandoned the 
idea of looking for Starkey , and set off at a brisk 
pace. Half-way there, he saw another clock. If 
this one were riglit, unless the train was behind time, 
there was no hope of catching it. 

He hurried on at full speed. Turning up the 
road leading to the station, he heard the sound of 
the coming train, and saw the red lights gleaming 
in the distance. At the same moment, the tinkling 
of the telegram-bell was fjiintly audible. As he 
rushed on, a hand was laid upon liis arm. 

^^Draperl where are you going?" 

It was his friend Tom Tolland. 

"Leave go — damn you!'' the other said, through 
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his set teetL ^^This is all your workl'^ And he 
darted onwards. 

The train was at the platform now; and Draper 
knew by experience that the door would be closed, 

but yet lie tried it. Then he ran out again, and 
vaulted lightly over some palings dividing the sta- 
tion from the road. 

The train was moving on again by this time at 
a rapid pace. He rashed forward, and canght at 
the handle of a door. There was a shout from the 
porters — a scream from a woman who saw what 
was taking place. He lost his balance hut clung, 
and was dragged then, jerked off and — crash and 
smashed. 

With a shrill shriek the iron monster went upon 
its way; and a little pale-faced crowd picked up the 
fallen man, terribly hurt, but yet living. 
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When tliey carried Harry Draper, senseless, 
bruised, and bleeding, back to his lodgings, they 
found a large official despatch awaiting him, on the 
envelope of which was printed, **0n Her Majesty's 
Service." It was the expected appointment. 

YoUand t()t)k it up, and read the superscription 
somewhat ruefully. 

Curse the women he said. ^^What mischief 
they cause/' 

This Mr. Thomas YoUand was not a magnificent 
prodigal, like his friend. He had no private in- 
come, and was oblij^ed to work liard. He was an 
author. Ho was not at all popular witli the j)ul)lic 
— the public — except that portion of it which knew 
him personally — knew nothing about him at all; 
but yet he made between three and four hundred a 
year by his pen. 

He had not a spark of genius, or a single 
original notion; but lie wrote good English — "good 
Saxon English," they called it in the newspapers, 
when reviewing his magazine articles. He wrote 
for most of the magazines in, as it is termed, a 
popular style upon popular subjects — mild social 
essays, and wish-wash generally, all second-hand— 

8* 
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thrice-told stories, which were yet pleasant reading, 
easily waded through, and immediately forgotten. 

The puhlishers spoke of him as a most reliable 

man — trustworthy, punctual. In an age of duffers, 
Yolland was much more likely to make his fortune 
than any of your mad-cap geniuses, intent on strik- 
ing out new paths and starting on wild flights of 
fancy of a wholly unprecedented, and therefore im- 
practicable character; who only once in their lives 
at the outside hit the public taste. 

lie was eminently respectable, was Yolland — 
wearing always a frock-coat of good cut, and 
throughout the summer a double-breasted white waist- 
coat Trimming his whiskers very carefully, and 
abjuring all attempt at moustache. In his mild way, 
he thought his friend Harry Draper "a devil of a 
fellow!" Sometimes he thought him like a youn^ 
prince in a fairy-book. He was much more like a 
stage prince — all dress, padding, and make-up! 

Tolland was strong and broad-shouldered; but 

he did not take half the amount of violent exercise 
his friend did. It was a part of this sham Hercules* 
game of life to go in for extremes in everything; 
and his dumb-bells were some pounds too heavy for 
him. 

He was indeed a miserable sham, this handsome 
youth; and liis life seemed threatening just now to 
wind-up with a dismal failure. The doctor, sum- 
moned in haste to the railway station, had felt the 
patient^s pulse, and shaken his own head. 

*^He hasn't got strength enough to bear a long 
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illness/' be said. '^If we^re not veiy careful, he^U 
go ont like a msblight" 

Tom Yolland saw his friend put to bed, and sat 
down by the bedside to tliiuk what he should do. 
His presence in town was not absolutely necessary 
for some days at least. He could very easily do 
bis work down there, and send it up to London by 
train. He therefore wrote to the laundress instruc- 
tions for clean linen, &c., to be forwarded im- 
. mediately, and made himself as comfortable aa 
could be. 

Harry Draper raved during the nip^ht, and called 
again and again for Ann to come to him. Once he 
was for getting up to go and catch the next train. 
Tom Yolland thought this conduct highly absurd, 
and finding that his arguments were usdess, lost all 
patience. 

Hanged if I don't leave you," he said, *'if you 
can't be a little bit more reasonable." 

In the morning Draper was calmer, and later on 
they talked the matter over. 

What has become of her? Where has she gone? 
Perhaps she has destroyed herself!" 

"Not she," replied Yolland impatiently. "Not 
at all likely. She saw it was all over between you, 
and I daresay had some one else in view." 

"That I swear she had not," cried Draper. "You 
do not know her — how she loved me." 

"No," said ToUand, "I donV 

Later on again, Draper cried out remorsefully— 

"What a wretch I have been I What have I not 
to answer for?" 
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"There's no doubt you acted very badly," said 
Yollandj "but I suppose it is not the first or the 
last case of the kind in the world. We most take 
care she does not want But she has a small income 
of her own, has she not?" 

"All iny life I have been a wild and heartless 
libertine," cried Draper, melodramatically. 

"Your beef-tea is ready," observed Yolland, in 
his prosaic way. "You're not to have it too strong;*' 
and so Don Juan sat up with some groaning, and 
took his spoon food. 

This portion of the sad story is not pleasant 
writing and can hardly be agreeable reading. One 
does not like to see one's hero down and grovelling. 
Men do not like women to know how poor and pal- 
try, mean and pitiful men can be: and women are 
all idol worshippers, and wont believe any such non- 
sense. No, miss or madam, it is wholly untrue what 
is above written. We are all grand creatures, vir- 
tuous and noble, or splendidly wicked! Such as you 
see us, with your loving eyes, are we ever! There 
is no deception! 

"Fm afraid it's all over with the consulship," 
said YoUand. "What bad luck! I wish I could only 
get such a chance!" 

"You shall write a letter for me to-night to the 
head of the office, explaining that I have met with 
an accident I dare say it will be all right" 

^'Had I not better write to your mother?" 

"JTot till we hear a little more from the doctor. 
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It will only alarm her; besides, she miglit take it 
into her head to come and see me/^ 

"WeU?" 

don't know who mig'ht be kere." 

For some days it seemed as tlioiigh the injuries 
resulting from Draper's accident were to be unat- 
tended with any very serious results. The letter re- 
specting tke appointment having been answered, 
leave was obtained for a reasonable time, and Dra- 
per's general health appeared good; bnt this state of 
things was doomed not to last very long. Some in- 
discretion brought on an unfavourable change, and 
it became, Yolland tliought, absolutely necessary that 
Mrs. Draper should be communicated with. 

Up to now the sick room had not been always 

so dull as it might have been, although Ann's pre- 
sence had faded from it like a ray of sunlight. It 
fortunately happened that the great Jason Burgoyne, 
little Addleton, and Charley Skylights, members of 
the Hough Club, had come down for a lark to the 
little watering-place, and put up at the Royal. 

These gentlemen dropped in and partook of Dra- 
per's cigars and claret-cups, and enlivened him with 
their merry prattle. Jason one day, not knowing 
how matters stood, asked carelessly — 

"Seen any more of that woman whom the parson 

fellow ran aw^ay with? She really had her notions. 
IVe got something in a new piece of mine that she 
is just cut out for. I wish you'd drop a line for me, • 
Draper, and tell her what I say." 

They were gay dogs these, and laughed and 
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quaffed and consumed large quantities of tobacco in 
various shapes. 

"Of a momingy the place stands a end with the 
smoke/* Mrs. Starkej said. '^I can't think it'a good 

for the sick gentleman." 

It was not good for the little bird Ann had left 
behind her. In fact, one morning after the gen- 
tlemen had been merrier than usual, and stopped 
later overnight, it was found lying dead at the bot- 
tom of the cage. 

It was either the tobacco smoke, or the obstinate 
nature of Draper's internal injurios; but from what- 
ever cause, his case got very bad indeed. Tlie merry- 
gentlemen, when thej went away, discussed his ail- 
ment in the smoking carriage during the jonmqr up 
to town. 

"He's played out is poor Hany." 

^'Ile hadn't the stamina for the life he led." 
"If he led it?" 

Then there was some merriment They laughed 
at anything these hilarious dogs — except adverse no- 
tices of their own works in the newspapers. 
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At last Draper^s ease seemed desperate. He had 

lain in bed more tlian three weeks and was as weak 
as a rat. He grew liglit-headed, and Tom Yolland 
got frightened. Yolland was required very shortly 
in town. Who, then, was to take his place at the 
bedside? 

He was uncertain as to Mrs. Draper's address. 

She lived abroad, and changed her residence pretty 
frequently, following the progress of tlie fashionable 
world and the swallows. When consulted, Draper 
could give no reasonable answer. The only way 
was to search in his desk in the hope of finding the 
address upon some scrap of paper or at the top of 
one of the lady's recent letters. 

The idea of overhauling his friend's ])rivate af- 
fairs was somewhat repugnant to Yolland's feelings; 
but what was to be done? His friend was quite de- 
lirious, and the case was urgent. He therefore un- 
locked the desk and searched. 

Oh what a desk I There were photographs and 
locks of hair put away in envelopes, and labelled 
"Clara," "Blanche," "Leonie." There were letters 
in women's hands, numbered and tied up in small 
parcels; some of the hands were not as good as they 
might be, and eyen at a passing glimpse it was easy 
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to see tbat the spelling was as wild and hopeless as 
their love had heen for this gay deceiver. 

There were besides a few bills settled and un- 
settled, fand ainoiii^: them one from tlie manager of 
the Boudoir, curious enough in some of its details 
to be worth while quoting. It ran thus: — 



Contract for the use of theatre for one £ 9. d, 
night and supplying theatrical dresser, 
band for one night^s performancei 

wigs, oOO tickets, door-keeper, livery 
man, fly-keeper, two relicarsals, and 
cleaning the theatre (six ladies for 
minor characters included) • . • • 11 0 O 



Extra Rehearsal 0 10 O 

2nd Beheaisal, 5 pints Bitter Beer, 19 
bottles Ginger-beer and Soda-water at 

4d per bottle 0 6 4 

2 decanters of Sherry 0 4 0 

Prompter 0 5 O 

Leader of Band attending Beheaisal . 0 3 6 

Full Band, ditto 1 10 O 

Cash paid for procuring an Actress from 

Dramatic Agent and Cab hire ... 1 4 O 

13 bottles Lemonade and Gingerbeer . 0 4 O 

18 persons to Supper at 5*. per head . 4 10 O 
12 bottles and 1 pint of Sherry, at 4«. 

per bottle 2 10 O 

Beef, Bread, Pickles, and Porter, Far 

Sa&ts 0$ the 8wm 0 10 



«^22 7 10 
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There was also a collection of autop^raphs from 
various persons, famous and notorious, of whose ac- 
fjuaintance Drai)er boasted a little in a quiet way, 
all pasted in a book; and there was some artfulness 
displayed in the arrangement, for only a few letters 
were there in their entirety, and it was just possible 
that some of the others had not really been directed 
to Draper himself. A sceptical person might indeed 
have been inclined to believe that even here, in his 
desk, there was observable some striving after effect. 

It was surely scarcely probable that when Draper 
made this collection he had said to himself — 

*'If anything were to happen to me this is what 
I wonld leave behind — ^materials maybe for my bio- 
grapher. What will my biograplicr say when he 
sees them? 'Hero arc the odds and ends of the gay, 
witty, and wicked Draper! His was a good heart 
spoilt He was not without many noble qualities. 
He was undoubtedly clever— nay brilliant; but a 
shameless scapegrace. His was a perverted genius! 
He had much to answer for!"' 

But it seems almost incredible, does it not, that 
any one should be so weak. Since the days of those 
shallow rogues and overrated impostors, tlie Gallant 
Highwaymen, men have not carved their own epi- 
taphs on "Newgate stone'' or elsewhere, and pos^d 
and mouthed in their dying hour like actors at the 
play. 

Yolland, good simple fellow, took exactly the 
view which the biographer was to take, supposing 
the absurd theory given above to have had any 
foundation iu truth. 
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He was both shocked and dazzled, but presently 
he fonnd a letter which set him thinking. 

It was one that Draper must liave overlooked, 
for there could be no grand effect got out of it. It 
was from his mother, and Yolland had not the slight- 
est intention of reading a word, had not the first 
line so surprised him that he involuntarily scanned 
the couteiits of tlie first page. 

"My dearest Harry — So you are going to marry 
Miss Ann Whitaker, are yoiL Very welL May you 
be happy. I am sure she must be a sweet girl, and 
of course you love her very much. She may not be 

rich, aud her family may not occupy as high a 
position as my Harry ought to expect, but what 
then? " 

Here the letter went over leaf. 

What then? Tom Yolland could not help feeling 
desperately curious. What could be the meaning of 
such a letter in the face of the facts of the case. 

"I must know how matters really are,'' he said 
to himself, after a moment's reflection, ''or I shall 
be bringing about some tremendous quarrel between 
Harry and his mother." 

And with this recollection he read on. 

"Therefore, my dear boy, if you love the young 
lady, for goodness' sake marry her. If I could 
manage the journey, I should so like to be present 

at the ceremony, but you know what a wretched 
invalid I am. Anyhow, if I cannot come, I sup- 
pose I can bless you both from a distance. And now, 
with respect to this miserable law business y please 
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go ai once to that lawyer man in Furuival^B Imi, 

and say exactly these words " 

The next two pages were wholly of a legal char- 
acter, and the fonr succeeding filled with gossip 

relatin<i^ to the society at the watering-place in France 
from which she dated. 

"What does all this mean?" Yolland asked him- 
self in wonder. ^^She did not object to the marriage, 
and I am certain Diaper was in love with the girL 
There conld not possibly have been any obstacle. 
Why, then 

Why, then? He was asking himself the same 
question some hours afterwards, and was as far as 
ever i^om any reasonable solution of the difiSculty. 
There was, indeed, only one solution, and that was 
so outrageously absurd and unlikely he could not 
beliere in it. 

For tlie mere sake of keeping up his ridiculous 
reputation as a magnificent libertine, had he per- 
petrated the famous old mock marriage of romance, 
and perhaps broken the heart of the woman he 
loved. Loye, though! What could such a melan- 
choly jumping Ja<^ of a hero as this know of 
love? 

Yolland turned towards the bed, and contem- 
plated with an expression not far removed from con- 
tempt, the pale, delicate face lying there. He was 
thin and haggard with his illness, and the other for 
the first time thought that there was a certain mean- 
ness and insignificance about the features of his 
friend, handsome tliougli they were. 

He wrote a letter that night to Draper's mother, 
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telling her that her son was in a critical state, and 
begging her, if possible, to come instantly after 
receipt of his communicalion, as he was obliged 
very soon to return to town about his own affairs. 
Somehow it all at once occurred to him that he 
bad wasted quite enough time by the sick man's 
bedside. 

He waited three days, and then an answer ar- 
rived. Mrs. Draper was in the deepest distress at 
the dreadfhl news. She sincerely trusted, however, 

that tilings were not as Lad as Mr. YoUand would 
have her boliove. Unless tliere was a clian<^c for 
the better, she must really beg of him to write to 
her again at once. Being herself in a most pre- 
carious state, she would not undertake the journey 
if happily there were a favourable change. Other^ 
wise, of course, she must. 

"Pray," said the lady in conclusion, consider a 
mother's feelings and write by return.'* 

Tolland threw down the letter in disgust 

"Write by return," he continued. '^If she were 
at all anxious she would say — ^telegraph." 

Then he took an uneasy stroll to and fro in 
the room, and asked himself what was to be done 

next. 

*'I cant stop here," he thought, ''and yet how 
can I go away and leave him in this pitiful plight 
The doctor says he is a little worse to-day — may be 
much worse. I must say I don't think it at all fair 
that I should have the responsibility of his dying on 
my hands." 
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Eyentoally he detenoined upon an energetic 
course of action. 

"I've three clear days I can spare; hang me if 

I don't fetch tliat old woman by force, for I do not 
believe she is any more ill than I am/* 
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Tom Yolland foiind Mrs. Draper in tlie French 
town, in lodgings up the High-street, not looking 
very ill, bnt groaning pitifiilly. She moved here in 

a small circle of English society, and was much 
looked up to. 

It was a poor little shabby-genteel society at 
best, much the same as that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
describes so ably. There were a dowager lady of 
title, a baronet, and an honourable as stars, and 
some twenty families, all more or less in straitened 
circumstances, wlio found the French coast cheaper 
than the Enf^h'sh one. 

At the same time in the town was a mob of 
Parisian lions and lionesses, very rich and extra- 
vagant, who led a wild racketty life, at which the 
English looked contemptuously. There was a Rus- 
sian princess among other notabilities, who changed 
her toilette four times a day, each change being 
more gorgeous than the last; and there were many 
others — grandes dames and cocottes, whose dresses 
were surprisingly rich and costly; but this unbridled 
luxury did not urge the British maids and matrons 
to similar disjilays, for with the generality of 
travelling English a certain frumpishness of attire is 
de rigueur. 
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They, instead, looked and marvelled perhaps ia 
their heart of hearts, as the lady novelists say — 
envied a little, bat they ontwardlj affected contempt, 
and some of them honestly entertained the feeling. 
Until the crack of doom many worthy Britons shall 
thus despise all foreigners — the French more par- 
ticularly — and they will never believe that the nobles 
of any other than a certain island which shall be 
nameless, are angbt else but mash-room-like impos- 
tors, whom ^'any of oar people, sir, coald bay ap, 
ten times over, root and branch, and neyer miss the 
money." 

When first the visitor was announced, Mrs. Draper 
evidently mistook the name, and took Yolland for 
qaite another person; for by the time she foand oat 
who he was, she grew gradually more and more 
ailing. It was very much after the fashion of the 
sham cripples, in that ridicaloas ballet where the 
soldiers come in search of recruits, and the able- 
bodied villagers feign various ailments to escape the 
military glories awaiting them. Don't you remember 
how the rogaes, when they thoaght the danger past, 
casting aside their slings and cratches, were dancing 
merrily, and how the recraiting sergeant and his 
men, returning in the middle of the jig, laid their 
hands upon the impostors' shoulders, and how the 
latter gradually, and by almost imperceptible degrees, 
resumed the crippled and distorted attitudes of five 
minates previoos? 

A saToary smell peryaded tiie entire hoase, and 
even while Tolland was there tiie JPreneh servant 

A London li<tmanc«, IJ» 9 
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came blundering in to tell madame that she was 
"served." 

"Dear me," said the lady, who was savagely 
Irangiy; "I could not eat a morsel to save mj life, 
but will yon stay and dine?" 

The stupid man did so, and the nnhappy lady 
endured a small martyrdom in front of the dishes she 
could not touch. He did not eat much, having so 
much ialkino;' to do. He tided his best to persuade 
her to retiun with him to England; then demon- 
strated, almost rudely, that it was her duty, and the 
least she conld do under the circumstances. At last 
he went away, inwardly cursing the "heartless 
wretch," and next day returned to England alone. 

His sojourn in this, a foreign land, was therefore 
a brief one — scarcely two clear days; but he must 
have picked up an immensity of information during 
his short stay, for after that date, and solely upon 
the strength of this flying yisit, he became a great 
authority upon all subjects connected with foreign 
life, social and domestic, politics, and political eco- 
nomy. 

He came home in a most despondent mood, and 
was particularly sea-sick. When he reached little 
What's-its-Name-super-Mare, he found that some 
strange events had occurred during his absence, and 
that his services as sick-nurse were no longer neces< 
sary. 
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10. 

The generality of London residents get into a 
sort of way, when they have lived some years in 
town, of thinking that there are only certain districts 
where it wonld be possible for them to exist. Some 
districts lie low. The air in others is more smoky. 
Some are so deadly lively. No person *'with any 
sort of style about them" could live in others. 

And yet London is densely populated in all 
directions. Who are they, for instance, one might 
well inquire, who live down those dismal old shabby- 
genteel streets, and black and gloomy squares, lying 
between Gray^s Inn-lane and Tottenham Court-road? 
The houses are large. The rents of some of them 
must be hi^h, but what a neigiibourhood, cut off 
from fashion and fresh airl What a death-like silence 
in some of the grass-grown no-thoroughfares. What 
a dismal look-out! and what a maze of iU-smelling 
back lanes and alleys surrounding the short-cuts 
from this sepulchre of lethargic respectability to the 
busy haunts of men beyond. 

There are some streets round about this quarter 
where the appearance of the houses reminds one of 
canvas theatres at 4 fair. Without we have the im- 
posing entrance, the Corinthian pillar, the flight of 
noble steps, the massive scraper, all holding fordi 

9* 
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delusive Lopes of a correspouding scale of splendour 
within, which the first glimpse of the dirty bare 
boards of the lobby is doomed to dispeL 

Within is quite a litde colony. Lodgers on 
every floor — ^two on a floor, for that matter. A 
colony of desperately poor and liard-worked people, 
who have little time or inclination to fraternize. 
Here single bed-rooms are let to single men — ^a 
strange race, coming in late and departing very 
early in the morning — going no one knows whither: 
vaguely supposed to be "in the city." 

There are also very lonely single women fight- 
ing a hard battle with fate, and struggling for every 
mouthful of food. These are, if anything, more mys- 
terions than the single men in the natore of their 
callings; and not nnfirequently have no calling at all, 
but are on the look-out — waiting with wan, anxious 
faces, which grow every day more wan and anxious 
as the hope dies within their breasts. 

At such a liouse, up such a back street, lived 
such a lonely woman who called herself Mortimer, 
but was, in truth, the Ann Whitaker of the previous 
chapters of this history. Here she had been living 
about three weeks; and had been trying very hard, 
and had failed very often, and was growing a little 
heartsick and weary. 

She had come to town, not caring what became 
of her; and buried herself, as it were, in this 
melancholy neighbourhood, abandoning herself to 
despair, praying for death, and wondering how long 
it would be in coming to her relief. But after a day 
or two of such bitter misery, that ever more the 
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traces of its passage across her fair brow were visible 
in the tiny lines faintly but indelibly stamped there, 
better thoughts came, and she began to ask herself 

why she should die, and whether there was not still 
something worth living for. 

It seemed to her, then, that the thing worth 
living for was the stage, where, perhaps, she might 
make a name, and win fame and fortune, if she got 

the chance. 

"I will never love any one again," she said. "I 
will, till I die, hate all the world. But I will suc- 
ceed without help. Yes, before I give in, I will 
work the flesh off my bones.'' 

There are many brave and resolute young hearts 
who have said as much and begun as hopefully. 
How many go forth to battle every day and are left 
slain upon the field? The story is as old as the hills. 
We cannot all be successful; but at least we can all, 
as we are bound to do, strive to succeed. 

Ann was not without moans. Her mother's in- 
come was hers; but as yet she had not touched it. 
It had been left in trust of James Jarman, and 
without communicating with him she could not draw 
any money. The marriage had been a secret one, 
at Draper's desire, and she had obeyed blindly. 
Once she had said — 

"I must let James know, must I not?" 

"Why?" Draper asked, coldly. 

She wanted to let him know that she was mar- 
ried. She had at the time acted more like one in a 
dream than in her waking senses. The reason for 
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the mystery she had never asked herself. She fol'- 
lowed blindly Draper's directions. 

Her mother had been buried about three months. 
James J arman was absent in the country, where the 
success of some speculation he was engaged in re- 
quired his presence. Without any one to take care 
of or advise her, seeing scarcely a living soul but 
the man whom she loved and trusted in implicitly, 
it was no wonder he persuaded her as he chose. We 
all know liow very dilYerently, and with what superior 
wisdom, we ourselves should have acted had we been 
in her place — particularly now that her melancholy 
example lies before us. Now that the dream was at 
an end, and the stern and hopeless reality stared 
her in the face, she saw what a fool she had been 
to believe the preposterous romance he had conjured 
up for her deception. 

Alone in the world — cut off £iom all hope of 
respectability, as it seemed to her — branded and dis- 
graced — how dare she now face James Jarman? 

"I will starve first," she thought. "I will work 
unaided. Others have done so before me." 

She set to work hopefully. She called upon 
several metropolitan managers, and stated her case. 
She found many other persons anxious for an audience, 
and loitering round the stage-door. She found too, 
that as a rule, a young, well-dressed, and good- 
looking woman — (are not "well-dressed" and "good- 
looking" almost synonymous terms?) — obtained more 
easily access to the Presence. 

The London managers she found to be pleasant 
spoken and affable. They were in want of every 
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sort of talent but her talent. They asked her what 
she had done before, and were sorry she liad had 
no Qtage experience, or they had something which 
might just have suited her. Some o£Eered her a 
glass of wine and a biscuit, and expressed a wish 
thai she wonld favonr them with a call if ever she 
was passing that way. 

She came from the theatre sometimes after one 
of these interviews quite light-hearted and smiling 
sweetly. The poor shabby folk, yet waiting for their 
torn — a turn which sometimes never came — ^nndged 
one aAother and gnunbled. They thought, to use 
their phrase, that she had "pulled it off." But it 
was not so. Ere she reached the street corner, the 
golden vision vaguely shadowed forth in the good 
gentleman^s gracious remarks had already begun to 
fade away. After all, he had made no definite pro- 
mises. She was, in fact, jtist as far off being an 
actress as ever she was. 

When she had tried the west-end managers, she 
turned her face towards the east. She had once been 
to an east-end theatre, and had lauglied heartily at 
a tragic drama there performed. It had seemed to 
her that nothing could be much more absurd than 
the play itself, and the way it was played. There 
was a ridiculous nobleman, who wore the same pair 
of Hessians throughout a long life of crime, extend- 
ing over fifteen years and four acts! 

This same person had a way quite his own of 
strolling up and down Fleet Street without his hat. 
There was another, who said, Here's a go I" in- 
stead of "Years ago*' — ^and who told interminable 
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stories to help on the plot. The women were 
wretchedly ugly, and ill-dressed, and vnlgar, she 

thought. The management of such places, then, 
must only be too eager to snap up any available 
talent and beauty. 

Strange to say^ though, they were not. These 
people seemed to live in a small world of their own, 
which the fonr walls of the theatre bounded. They 
spoke of west-end stars familiarly, with an ab- 
breviation of their Christian names, and pooh-poohed 
their worth. 

^^Bob Diamond! Bah! Had him here, and paid 
him a heap of money. Didn't bring me half of it 
back again. IVe a man here of my own who could 
knock him silly in any of his crack pieces." 

One manager was not quite sure something might 
not be done for her. 

"What will you pay?" he said. 

"Pay! I have no money." 

^^Oh, dear me. And your £riends: have they 
none?" 

"No." 

"Oh, dear me. Well, I should advise you to 
give it up. The stage is not a fit place for any 
lady. You'll find it a life of gieat drudgery. You 
had better go down to the country, I should think, 
and work hard for the next five years." 

"And then?" 

"And then go on working; unless somebody by 
accident comes down and sees you, and offers you 
two pounds a week to take the lead at one of the 
west-end houses.'' 
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Ann drew down her veil to hide her team, and 

took her departure. 

She tried the agents next who advertised their 
power to get engagements, and paid certain fees, and 
had her name entered with great formalily in certain 
books, but nothing came of it 

Mr. Mantrapper was very sanguine at first. He 
leant back, and looked at her with a thoughtful air. 
He said — 

Bless mel What a likeness! Is it Farren or 
Fortado, or one of the Moores? Yonr voice is jnst 
like Vestris^s was. Yon can sing and dance, of 
conrse? T wish you were in the acrobat way now. 

I've a splendid opening for a female Leotard at the 
Little Orpheus. Could put you on directly." 

Ann timidly expressed her views. She was not 
particular what it was she did, as long as it was not 
the flying ti^japeze. Mr. Mantrapper took his fee and 
entered her name. 

After this slie called several times and paid some 
more money; but nothing had turned up that was 
likely to suit her. Iler small capital was almost ex- 
hausted. Sometimes of a night she grew frightened 
when counting up her slender resources. If some- 
thing did not turn up soon, what was to become of 
her? 

"Ah!" said Mr. Mantrapper, "if you were 
regularly one of my pupils, you know, I could 
manage it all easily enough. Why not join my 
class, and begin in the right way? I guarantee an 
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engagement as soon as ever yon are perfect — and 

that will be very soon, you know, if you will work." 

"What are the terms?'' 

"Five pounds a quarter, paid monthly in ad- 
vance. What do you say?" 

"I — I am afraid I cannot afford it," she stam- 
mered; "and you promised to get me an engagement 
without that." 

"Not quite promised, I think; said I would if 
anything turned up. I can't make vacancies, you 
know." 

"But supposing I joined your class, how would 
you get one for me?" 
"Oh, that's different" 
"Why so?" 

But Sir. Mantrapper did not explain. 

At last, however, there came a letter to say that 
there was an opening. She dressed herself very 
earefully, even invested in new gloves. She made 
her poor pale face look its prettiest, and tripped 
light-heartedly two long miles through the rain. 

"Oh, it's you," said Mr. Mantr/ipper, coming 
out from his back room hastily, and displaying but 
little enthusiasm at sight of her. He had indeed 
been expecting some one else, some one he was 
waiting for to bring him some money. 

"Yes," replied Ann, very graciously; "you wrote 
to me." 

"I wrote — my clerk wrote — yes. Ah, that's 
filled up!" 

"Filled up!" she grasped. 
"Yes; you^re too late." 
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"The note came by the last post last night." 

"Ah, those things come and go in a moment; 
one ought to be always on the spot.*' 

"And I have lost it, then,'* said Ann, in a 
trembling voice. 

"Yes; lost that, anyhow. VH tell you what Til 
do for yoQ, though: there's an opening in the ballet 
at the Great Sahara — it will be twelve shillings a 
week to begin with. You shall pay me half the first 
six weeks, and Til ask for no more; I wont be hard 
on you." 

"Me!— the ballet!" the girl said, with a flashed 
face." 

"Why not? You've nothing to do; yon'll be on 

the spot, too, in case anything else turns up." 

Ann's rage was too great for a moment or two 
to allow her to reply. Then, as she bowed and 
moved towalrds the door, she said — 

"I will not tronble you again, Mr. Mantrapper." 

"I shan't be sorry for that, ma'am," Mr. Man* 
trapper observed, when the shop-door had closed be- 
tween them. 
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11. 

Things were beginning to wear an ugly look. 
Ann had changed her last sovereign. Her clothes 
were shabby, her boots worn ont The unusnal 

fatigue of the last week or two had overtasked her 
strength. The cold and exposure were beginning to 
tell on her. Her cheeks were very pale now, and 
somewhat pinched. 

^^What will become of me if I do not get the 
engagement very soon?" she asked herself. And 
supposing she were to get it, what conld she do 
even then? 

There are in all poor neighbourhoods certain 
good Samaritans who are willing to take charge of 
even the most trifling articles, and lend their oT^'ners 
the market value of the objects mortgaged. Here, 
over the same counter, the patrician jewel and the 
plebeian flat-iron make each other's acquaintance, 
probably to their mutual surprise. 

Here its over-sanguine wearer leaves a watch for 
just iive minutes, and returns never more. Here are 
warm overcoats deposited upon the eve of frosty 
weather setting in, with promises that they shall be 
fetched away again directly, and an extra fee paid 
for "the drawer," so as to save time when they are 
fetched, and to avoid the creases. But the frost 
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sets in, endures long, and breaks up for spring, and 
yet the drawer holds its contents; and somewhere 
in another sphere, ont in the wind, the coat pro- 
prietor makes the best use of his arms and legs to 
keep life in him, and pretends he is q^uite warm 
enough. 

Ann could see one of these establishments £rom 
the winddw of her bed-room. The legends of its 
painted doors and its golden symbols were quite 
familiar to her. She did not go there, for she 

thought it "too near;" but took a long walk in 
search of some other phice less public. It was a 
very long walk before it was finished, and the shop 
she fixed npon at last, perhaps, more publicly 
situated than many others she had passed by. 

Even when she had made her selection, and 
hastily entered, after casting a frightened glance 
around, she went in at the wron^^ door, and was 
obliged to come back again into the street, and go 
in at another, her cheeks flushing with shame; for 
she thought the whole street was occupied solely 
with her and her a£Eairs. 

The proper door found at last, and a trembling 
bargain made, she came out again into the street 
with downcast eyes and liurried steps, as though she 
had come forth from a prison with the prison stamp 
upon her, and was anxious to mix with and lose 
herself in the crowd. Before she had gone far, how- 
ever, a hand plucked her by the sleeve. She turned 
and saw BVank Pickering. 

She was so amazed at his daring to speak to her 
after the part he had taken in the base treachery 
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Draper and he had practised towards her, that for a 
moment she was speechless. Then she thought per- 
haps he did not yet know that she had discovered 
all, and waited with some curiosity to know what 
he was going to saj; while with a rapid glance she 
took in the details of his personal appearance. 

Mr. Pickering^s outward man was decidedly 
shabby. His coat was tightly buttoned up upon a 
greasy and ragged satin scarf; but at the comers 
close to his neck glimpses were obtainable of some- 
thing of a very shady nature in the shape of flannel 
shirt, from which it was to he surmised that Mr. 
Pickering did not wear linen. His collar, which 
was a paper one, was mucli worn at the edges. He 
had on one dilapidated kid glove, and swung an- 
other, probably more dilapidated still, by one finger. 
He was generally threadbare and shiny and white 
about the seams. His hat was very glossy, in con- 
sequence of a recent drenching. He smoked the 
fag end of a cigar. 

*'Ah, I beg your pardon. How do you do?'* 
he said. 

She drew back and stood motionless staring at 
him. Then she saw hy his eyes that he knew she 
had found him out. He went on as though she had 

accused him. 

"I should like to liave a few words with you. 
Miss Whitaker, about this business.'' 

She blushed deeply at the name. It was so 
long since she had been called Miss Whitaker. 

'Tm very much ashamed of myself," he went 
on, "for the part I took in it. I really amj but I 
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was in his power^ you know. I was so hard up, 
and he had lent me money. I begged of him again 
and again not to ask me to do such a thing. It 

wasn't fair of him to take advantage of his power 

over me! It was a great shame!" 

Ann still said nothing. What could she say? 
She turned away in silent disgost and huiried on 
qnickly. In another moment Pickering was by her 
side. His boots were in a melancholy condition 

witli repcard to soles and heels, or rather perhaps 
with regard to tlie want of tliem, and he came upon 
her almost noiselessly, with a shuffling, slidfing 
movement. 

"You wont bear me any ill will in the matter, 

Miss Whitaker?" he pleaded. have suffered too 
— I have lost my situation. I have been awfully 
poor; I haven't tasted food for the last twenty-four 
hours. Tie has been a villain to both of us. I 
could tell you how to be revenged on him, if you'll 
promise not to pull me into the job too. Fve got 
my way to make, you know, and can't afford to 
have my name ])iilled in. I expect to into a 
business directly, which is a dead certainty to turn 
up trumps, and if it does " 

She came to a sudden halt and faced him, 
again. 

"Will you please to go your way and let me 
^o mine? I neither want your advice nor assistance. 
You have injured me enough as it is. Be con- 
tent" 

He^dropped behind shamefacedly, as she thought, 
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and she went on at a quicker pace^ but presently 
lie was again at her side. 

^'You could not lend me a few sUIlings for a 

day or two?'' he said. "I really wouldn't ask yon, 
but I am so liard up. For the love of God do so 
if you can! You know my poor mother — she used 
to be so fond of you — she is wiuting at home ex- 
pecting I shall bring in something, and I have not 
a farthing in the world.^' 

"I have no money to give," said Ann through 
her teeth. 

^^Oh, don't say that. If it is only a six-pence. 
You must have something too. I saw where you 
came out of. If you could spare me a shilling. I 

give you my sacred Avord of honour " 

She gave him a shilling, which he turned over 
with a dissatisfied look. 

Thank you,** he said. **Yon canH do any 
more, I suppose? Very well Thank you all the 
same. Where do you live? Ill bring it you back 
on Thursday.'* 

"No. 10, Plantagenet-place, Burton Crescent. 
But never mind. Don't bring it to me; I don't 
want it 6ood-by.'* 

"Good-hy," he said, smiling, and shook her 
hand before she knew what he w^as about. 

With tears in her eyes and her face aflame, she 
hurried on and got rid of him this time. Turning 
at the street comer to take a last look at her per- 
secutor, she saw him entering th& swing door of a 
public-house. 
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And now things were beginning to wear an 
aspect wbich daily grew more eerioiidy alanning. 

She was already somewhat in arrears with her rent. 
She had one by one parted with her little stock of 
valuables. Her clotlien were poor and shabby, al- 
most too bad to go out in during the day. 

She would not have now been too proud to ac- 
cept a place in the ballet had she been able to ob- 
tain one; but it was too early for the Christmas en- 
gagements, and just at that time business at the 
theatres was very slack. Of course she had tried to 
get on at a country theatre; but there had been only 
one opening with salary, and there the money was 
far from sure, and the travelling expenses, without 
mentioning wardrobe, &c., very heavy. 

At last she came to the conclusion that without 
money or friends it was impossible to get on un- 
aided — a conclusion at which any person of experience 
would have arrived long ago. What then was she 
to do? She owed money now, and it was absurd 
any longer to allow her pride to stand in her way. 
She must communicate with James Jarman, and 
beg of him to take the necessary steps to enable her 
to draw the little income to which she was entitled. 

She wrote a letter, and awaited the result 

Three days later, no reply having come, she 
was asking herself what course she ought next to 
take. She made a weary pilgrimage to Straggleton 
New Town, and made inquiries. Jarman had gone 
away, leaving no address. She made other intjuiries 
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in varioufl quarters, but with a similar result. Then 
she lemembered that he was a msmheir'^i ^ Eimgh9 
Qul^, and tibiAer bent her «teps. *. 

She found the place with some trouble, and 
asked for her cousin. He had not been there for 
several weeks. He was supposed to be away in the 
conntiy or' abroad. As she turned' awWV. With despair 
in her heart, a light-haired gentl^lnW oif a 'florid 
complexion, and very gaily dressed, came singing 
up the steps. It was Jason Burgoyne, the autJbor- 
actor, with a companion. " ' V - *' 

^'Trarla-la, trarl&'la'/' he san^, 'staring Wd at 
Ann through her veilp "!BUve I. the pleaSlpre^, or 

am I mistaken?" .' * . 

.... 1 , 

*^How do.j^on do, Hr. Burgoyiie?'' Ann staisH 
nered, in some eonfiision. She w«9 nAayt^ of her 
shabby elothes. 

**Ah," he replied, "I was sure I knew your 
face — a — somewhere — at the — at the " 

**The Boudoir," 

"To be sure. I was going to say the Boudoir. 
Been acting lately in any more of Addleton's 
pieces?" 

"I have not been ading lately. I have been 
trying to get an engagement somewhere^ but I am 
afraid — without friends 

"1 don^t know why that should be, Tm sure, 
but so it is; and yet I am positively starraig for 
talent — ^positivdy starving." 

Ann thought to herself, if that were the case, 
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here was talent positively starving for him. Why 
did he not take her? 

**You want a chance — that's what you want," 
continued Burgoyne, as though making a great dis- 
covery. ^^You have the genius, and want the bring- 
ing out. Yon know some men on the press now, I 
daresay?" 

"No;* 

'^Your relations will pay something, I dare- 
say?'' 

"I have been tiying to do without that." 

"Of course you have, but you can't reasonably 

expect to make a success out of genius pure and 
simple. Genius in a garret, my dear young lady, 
must have very powerful lungs indeed to make 
known its whereabouts. Fact is, we don't want 
genius now-a-days, do we, Skylights?" 

"No; it's scenery, and BdbmM and paste. Tou 
ought to know." 

Jason blushedi but laughed. 

"You're right there. Judicious selection, eh? 

What's the good of those fellows who cudgel their 
brains for originality? It's wasting precious time; 
it's doing nothing. Careful arrangement, with an 
eye to dramatic probabilities (q[uite a different thing 
to real life probabilities, my dear sir), and stage 
effect; polish and finish. Then efifoolive posters; 
and youH live in a grand house on the proceeds. 
That's genius doing something. There's less laurel- 
wreath; but in other respects the results are more 
substantiaL" 

10* 
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With this Burgoyne ran up the steps, laughing 
at his own wit Ann looked after him bhmklj. 

^'If ever there were an impostor," said Skylights, 

as he walked awayj — "but there's one comfort- — ho 
knows I know it," 



Ann retnmed home. What on earth was she to 

do now? She sat down in despair. The landlady 
knocked and asked for her rent. She would like it 
next day, or, she was sorry to say, she must thank 
Miss Mortimer to leave the lodgings. 

Heigho! what an old story is this! But the 

story of human love, grief, passion, misery — have 
not all possible and impossible changes been rung 
upon it again and again since the arts of printing 
and anthorship were first invented? 

Here is onr Ann in die same pitiftil plight in 
which countless heroines have found themselves 
placed before her, and of course the same old thread- 
bare denouement is approaching. At the eleventh 
hour there is to be heard the sound of horses^ hoofs 
upon the roadway without, and the prince's voice 
dear sounding above the din of the raging tempest, 
bidding her be of heart, as hope and help are near 
at hand. 

Worse luck, the writer of this history has not 
got a prince on hand, or a galloping steed, or a 
raging tempest ready, but is compelled to state that 

the rescue happened in a less romantic fashion: — 
Ann, left to herself when the landlady had takeu 
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lier departure, reviewed the condition of her earthly 
belongings very dismally. She had nothing in the 
world to pawn except the clothes she actuallj wore, 
and her purse contained — one penny. 



I 
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There arc so many wonderful pennyworths now- 
a-days. Literary pennyworths, which would go a 
long way towards papering a moderately sized room. 
Toy pennywoTduiY looking as though thej must take 
a week of honest hard work to mannfactiure. Then 
a penny loaf at a cheap bread-shop, or a penny- 
worth of pudding ("spotted" is not it called?) is as 
filling a pennyworth in the food way as could bo 
desired. Coals are to be bought by the pennyworth 
in some neighbourhoods (yon may carry them away, 
if you like, in your hat or coat-tail pocket). As fiir 
as clothes go, you can anyhow buy a collar and 
pair of cuffs for a penny. Towards housekeeping, 
when you want to begin, a penny will buy your 
gridiron, or your pokerette. With regard to amuse- 
mentf see what is offered to you — ^there are penny 
readings (only they generaliy cost upwards of two- 
pence), there are tragedies and pantomimes at the 
fiBdrs, wax-work, wild beasts, Albino ladies, living 
skeletons, giants, and what not, all to be seenffor 
one penny. 

But how to spend your last penny in the world 
— that was the difficulty in Ann's easel She was 
faint and weary, but she did not want to buy any 
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feqd} ihedkl. not Irani alqr aitowement, or da&eBy 
or eoak, or aught eke tfaat a pennj eonld puraliase. 

Her plight was a desperate one — a penny would not 
help her orer her troubles. At least, she thought 
not — but it did. 

She made up her mind to make one last, despe- 
rate effort to find something to do, and resolred to 
go out'an2 haj" a'nevrspaper. Therdn*— *wIio knows 
— ste might find a situation which would suit her. 
She hardly knew what; but she was hopeful. In 
most situations for women — notably, a scullery- 
maid'a — an unimpeachable character is strioiiy ne- 
cessary. For a tragic actress a character is not ci 
mUh jftonient' Perhaps fhete miglit W a ttagic 
actress wanted somewhere. 

In a shop near Burton Crescent resided a little 
sallow-complexioned old lady, who kept a small 
library and sold periodicals. Of her Ann made in- 
quil^; but found that the penny newqiapers that 
day >me all 0old« Tkm was 9 however^ a hj^her^ 
priced jownal; which she ooold read finr a penny, 
and this offer Ann readily accepted. 

It was a large journal, containing several pages 
of advertisements, and as Ann looked down column 
after column, without finding anything at all likely^ 
her heart grew heavi^ and heavier. 

The eld lady seated behind the eonnter at her 
needlework, peered through her spectacles at the sad 
young face of her customer, and seemed not a little 
interested in her proceedings. At last, with a sigh, 
Ann folded up the paper again and laid it down, 
and wfaUe she took out her parsOy her eyes atill 
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lingered on the pxint, but the team rising to them 
dimmed her yisimi. \ 

The litde old lady's spectaeles meanwhile were 

peering into the purse, where the penny stood out 
conspicuous in its loneliness. When Ann would 
have laid her money on the connter, she laid her 
hand upon the girrs arm. 

^^Yon'TO not seen auTihing that will suit you, 
my dear/* said she. 

"No — nothing," Ann answered, in a low tone. 

"Then you must not pay me, my dear. I 
shouldn^t like to take it There, there, put it 
back;' 

And Ann pnt back the penny without thanks. 
She conld not speak just at that moment 

She leant Imt l»nd npon the eonnter to steady 

herself, for somehow she felt a little giddy; and, 
bending her eyes upon the paper, bit her lips. And 
while she stood thus, strange to say — at this critical 
moment of time, when her fatare happiness or misery 
were trembling in the balance, ihrongh her tears she 
read, as thongh in letters of fire — 

"Ann Whitakbr! If still in London, pray call 
without loss of time on Mr. Dadson, Solicitor, No. 2, 
New Inn." 

A moment afterwards she had hurriedly pulled 
ont her penny and thmst it into the old lady's 
hand* 

"Ood bless yon for yonr kind words,^* she erfed. 

"It is all I have got — all. But I have found some- 
thing now. God bless you!" 

And she was gone^ and she and that old lady 
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never met again on earth; but the latter often told 
the story. ' 

"I was sitting as I might be here, ma^am; and 

die stood as 70a might be there, and says I 

and says she And so on. 

Ann knew where New Inn was situated; and all 

the way there she repeated again, and again, and 
again, the name of Dadson, Solicitor, of No. 2. She 
was not veiy long in peribrming the journey, and 
reached the office just as a derk was l^hlang 
die gas. 

She feared &at Mr. Dadson would have left his 

place of business before she arrived; and was inex- 
pressibly relieved to find that such was not the case. 
But Mr. Dadson was engaged. Would she take a 
seat. She took a seat, and waited as patiently as 
she ooald. 

There were two clerks shut off by themselves in 

a sort of pen — an old man and a young one. The 
young one was still lighting the gas. He was of a 
playful nature, and in a sportive mood. He made 
the gas flare up suddenly, and then turned it as 
suddenly out 

^^What are you doing?" the old derk asked, 
peevishly. ''What's the good of larking?" 

"Who's larking?" the young one retorted. 

"Come, come," said the old one, angrily, "light 
up, will you? I want to get my work done, and 
get off home." 

Some more practical joking with the gas followed 
after this, and another remonstrance; and then the 
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to the ticking of the dock, and read (lie pagthwlitm 

i>f some sales by auction, the bills of whkh Were 
wafered against the wall. They were ail sales which 
had taken place long ago. ' . ' - \ 

The young clerk began talking. 

*^How long*s the* oUL boM going to be to^ni^^ do 
yomthitik?" 

"How am I to know?" 

"Who's in with him now? The same party?" • 
"Of course he is." 

"I hope he pays Dadson well for his time«^ 
He takes it btit of hiin in. that ]^nr(iGiikr» don't, 
he?'* 

"Tea, wflier.'* 

"He's been he^e twice a day at least for the last 
six days. I never knew such a fidgety beggar." » 

"Hold your tongue, can't you?" said the old 
clerk, and the p6ns wemt on setatehing for somie time 
without kttemiptioii. 

"What does he want to find ber for^ I w<»der;'; 
die young <tork began again.' "ThoFO-s a fottmie 
hanging to it, perhaps. I wish some one would 
advertise for me.'* 

Ann listened eagerly ^ but no more waa said. 
The old clerk presently passlod over to his ybnng^ 
friend a paper whidi he. wiiated nted almd. In a 
droning yoice, then, the lad began to read, and 
Ann heard a confused murmur of long words and 
long sentences, which seemed to her to haYO no be- 
ginning or end. 

It was a weary time she had to wait, and aba 
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w9iM very anxiotts. But yet she did not eomplain. 

Here in this office was her only hope. What was 
beyond?" 

She grew impatient at last; such a long while 
had passed, and yet her torn had not come. Waa 
it possible that they had forgotten she was theie, and 
had allowed Mr. Dadson to go away for the day 

without seeing her? He might have gone out by a 
back door. 

When she reflected upon her desperate condition, 
this thought frightened her, and laying her hand 
upon her heart to stay its throbbing, she rose un- 
steadily to her feet Bat at that moment a door 
qiened at Ae end of a passage leading from the 
office, and footsteps were heard approaching. 

"That's Mr. Dadson, I think," said the young 
clerk, and she turned to meet him. It was Mr. 
Dadson, a small grey-haired man, but there was 
another figure of a man behind — ^the figure of a man 
with a beard, 

**Ann! Ann! At last!" 

The figure behind had rushed past the little 
lawyer, and James Jarman held her in his arms — 
held her dose to his heart — ^and kissed her pale £ace 
again and again. 

^'Why did you not eome before?" he asked, 
breathlessly. have advertised a hundred times 
and more. I have searched everywhere. That 
vagabond Pickering gave me the address you told 
him. Number One, was it not, Plantagenet-place?^' 

^^No," said Ana; and she gave die dumber cor- 
rectly. 
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''At any rate I asked at every house for yon by 
your own name, and — and his." 

"I took the name of Mortimer," said Ann. 

^^Then yon have not given up all idea of the 
stage?" 

"No, I 

"You chose the same name you acted under that 
night A name he chose for you, was it not?" 

Mr. Dadson here interrupted somewhat im- 
patiently — 

"Perhaps if you would step into my private 
room, madam. In case any client should drop in." 

The two clerks chuckled slightly at this. In 
tmtii the scene was scarcely one whicJi could striedy 
' be called offidaL As it was, Mr. Dadson had had 
a good deal of trouble in managing the eccentric 
Mr. Jarman's business. Certainly he had not bar- 
gained for this dramatic passage. 

In Mr. Dadson's private room some, comparatively 
speaking, rational talk ensued, and arrangements 
were made for the future. 

"Tou had better go to-night to a respectable 
hotel," James said. "Here is some ready money. 
I will call in the morning and give you the neces- 
sary authority to draw any sums which you may re- 
quire in future. If you really wish to cany out the 
idea about the stage, I can be of service. I happen 
to know that liurgoyne could find you an openings 
at once." 

Ann related what had occurred. 

can manage it, X think," said James. 
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That very night, in the smoking-room at "The 
Roughs," he found Burgoyne in conversation with a 
slim, sharp-featured man, with a great quantity of 
wild wixy bair — Charkeri the manager of the T. 
Tokeltown, where Bnrgoyne's new piece was to be 
produced, by way of testing its capabilitieB for the 
London stage. 

"You asked me a week or two since for the ad- 
dress of the young lady who acted at the amateur 
performance at the Boudoir said Jarman. "You 
wanted her services." 

Burgoyne exchanged a glance with his friend the 
manager. 

"That's true enough; I did." 

"I have found her now." 

"Yes; I saw her myself yesterday." 

"Well?" 

*Tm afiraid now the chance is gone." 

They talked for another ten minutes upon the 

same subject, and then the conversation had reached 
this point. 

"If her friends would be willing to help her 
now?" said Charker. 

"With a sort of entrance fee of say fifty pounds," 
said Jarman. ^'Would you pay her a salary then?" 

"A salary! That would be impossible." 

"Not if her friends made it a liundred? In tliat 
case, you might pay her five pounds a week for a 
couple of months, don't you think?" 

And all three gentlemen laughed heartily at this 
droll way of putting it 
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When Jarman called next day on Ann, he told 
her that she was engaged to play a leading part in 
Burgoyne^fl new piece, "Autumn Leayes/* which 
was to be prodneed three days hence; the reason for 
her performing so important a part at so short a 
notice being, that <he lady who was to have acted 
the character had suddenly fallen ill. 

"It's a splendid chance for you/^ said Jarman. 
"Are you satisfied?" 

She pressed his hand in reply, and he hurried 
away to make a host of purchases which he said 
were absolutely necessary. She also had to work 
very hard; for she must leave London at latest by 
the midnight egress. Charker came to see ber, 
and his opinion upon the whole appeared to be 
favourable. 

"Ton're not very strong, are you?" he said. 
"I have not been very well lately." 
"Well, don't you fall ill just now, you know, or 
we^re clean done for." 

"Oh no; there's no fear of that." 

Throughout the day she rode about almost con- 
tinuously in a cab, buying a great number of articles, 
a list of which had been prepared for her. When 
night came she went to the station, and waited for 

Burgoyne and Charker, who were going down with 
lier. She was there about twenty minutes before 
the time the train was to startj but found that Jar- 
man had got there a few minutes earlier. They 
walked togeUier, arm in arm, to and firo upon the 
platform. 
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^Are you veiy tired and sleepy?" he aeked. 
^What a day yon have had of it"- 

"It has been like a fairy tale," she said; "and 
you are the good genius. How kind and noble you 
are. What do I not owe you?'* 

"Would you ever care to pay me?" 

"Would I ever? I wfll." 

""No; the price I ehould ask migbt be too high.'* 

She looked tip at him in etopfise* There was a 
strange tremor in Lis voice. 

"Wliat do you mean, James? You know such 
kindness as yours can never be paid. Is there any- 
one else in the world who would do as you have 
dOM) and atreteb out a hand to help me? It does 
not ' signify tiiat the ftndt was not min^; the 
world—" ■ 

"Who cares for the world?" he answered, pas- 
sionately. "I have all my life had the world against 
me. What then? I have had luck in my favour. 
I am rich now, and care nothing whether the world 
hate or love me. But, Ann, I am very lonely — ^I 
am sick for want of one love — one that eaanot be 
mine — one that has been stolen from me." 

"I do not understand," she said, in a flutter, 
slightly struggling to disengage her hand, and then 
dosing it again upon his. "Yet I think I do. I am 
not worth this. You would regret it always. Let 
me go my way.'* 

"Regret it! Not I, if you did not. See, Ann, 
the train is getting ready that is to take you from 
me. There are two lives open to you: one all lights, 
flowers, music, applauding crowds — for a few years, 
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tliat is — but while it lasts, a magic life, fascinatiiig, 
fatal, which will rob me of you — which will rob yon 
of yourself; ihe other is a life of peace and ease — 
loznry, if yon will — or of travd through strange 
lands such as you used to tell me you dreamt of in 
those days when you spent so many long hours in 
looking out into that lonely little street" 

The passengers were hurrying on to the plat- 
form. The beU was ringing, all was bnsde and 
confusion. 

*^Take your places, ^entiiemen — ^take your places. 

Going by this train, ma'am?'* 
"No — yes — in a moment.'* 

"Here is our Star," cried Burgoyne's voice. 
^^Come along; IVe got a eoup^ all to ourselves." 

"Bnrgoyne said you would not be in time,'' said 
Oharker. "I knew yon would though. You are a 
girl of energy, I can see, who means to make the 
world her foot-stool ; and by Heaven you will, if you 
try. You've got it in you." 

"What do you say?" asked James. 

Ann hesitated, stammered. "How can we break 
onr promise now?" 

*^If you say ^Tes,' TU do it in a moment for 
you." 

She was silent. A thousand thoughts crowded 
at once upon her mind. Perhaps fortune and fame 
awaited her yonder. Here was her dream about to 
be realised. Should she let the golden opportnni^ 
go by? And if she became a great aetress, was 
there not one who, hearing of her name, would 

"Come, come. Miss Mortimer I" 
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^'Come along; we^re just off." 
'^WiU 70U j;iye me a few hom^ James? I will 
write." 

He only pressed her hand in reply, and helped 
her into the carriage. The guard hastily closed the 
door, and the next moment the train started. The 
three travellers, looking hack, saw Jarman still 
gasing after them nntil the broadening darkness shut 
him ant from th^ view. 
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lastly he was down in the orchertra leading the 
band. 

"Blow this sort of thing," said Brown, the second 
low comedian. "Everything's going to be cut out. 
If I'm not to have my hiccups in the first act, there^s 
nothing dse left in the part" 

He was a genuine specimen of his class, was 

Brown. One who invariably took advantage of a 
serious situation to make the people laugh, thereby 
proving that he ought to be first low comedian in 
place of the gentleman whom the people did not 
langh at He nsnally made himself prominent in 
mobs, and was enormous in a comic ^^hooray.** Pat 
him in ^^Julins Oflesar,'* as one of the citizens, and 
he was sure to be immensely funny, consequently 
very annoying to Brutus or Marc Antony, parti- 
cularly in the oration scene; but make him a citizen 
in a burlesque of "Julius Csesar/' and tell hun he 
was to be funny, and he would throw a gloom over 
the whole performance. 

There was a haughty walking gent — a provincial 
heau jeune homme^ who called himself a jeune premier^ 
because he thought the other title was not yeiy 
dignified. 

"Walking gent! Walking stick, I call him,** 
said Burgoyne. "Til cut out that man Brown alto- 
gether, if he does not tone down of his own accord. 
That White seems a modest sort of fellow. Til get 
him up to town this winter." 

White was the first low comedian, and he was 
subsequently taken to London as Burgoyne had pro- 
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mised. Here, at the Sahara, he met with the fate 
of other wage before him. Hie iuty was to try to 
be fiinny wbikt the audaeoce were BetiiBag them- 
aelvea in their eeats, or while they were taming 

their backs to the stage previous to going home 
very much exhausted by the sensation drama oc- 
cupying the middle of the bilL 

The company generally were anything but satis- 
fied with the parts allotted to them, and still less 
with the changes which were made in the parts thej 
had taken the trouble to learn. Nobody, in fact, 
was in a very pleasant mood; and Ann's reception 
was far from being a cordial one. Burgoyne was 
too busy, and Charker too excited, to speak to her. 
She stood alone in a comer of the dark stage, and 
waited with a throbbing heart for her torn to come. 

It seemed to her that a rehearsal was much 
more trying than a public performance. It was a 
cold wet day, and perhaps it was because of the 
cold she shivered. She had had very little sleep over- 
night, and had been too fatigued in the moming to 
study her part It was a much longer part than 
she had thought at first, and contained a yast amount 
of business. 

"Miss Mortimer! Where's Miss Mortimer?" 

"Miss Mortimer! Miss Mortimer!" 

She was called at last, at a moment when she 
had not eo^eeted the summons. 

"You ought to be there." 

^'No; she ought to be here." 

"She enters from left third entrance, doesn't she, 
sir?" 
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**No; she doesn't. And if she did, she's not 
doing it Stay; that's wrong. Higher ap. No; 
lover down* Not that nde at alL" 

Poor Ann! No wonder she lost her presence of 
mind under these various and conflicting orders, and 
wished herself safe horae a^ain — anywhere, in fact, 
but at the Theatre Boyal Yokeltown* 

^'The whole of the second act goes veiy flat,** 

Bugoyne said, when the rehearsal was over. "We 

must have on the limelight at the finish. That'll 
improve it" 

The second low comedian sniggered at these 
words, and whispered to Ann — 

"That's right. Limelight again! What wonld 

they do without it? Whenever a situation is a 
rightdown bad one, introduce the limelight and it's 
a sure success, and never mind about its being 
likely — ^in a railway tnnnel or down a coal mine — 
anywhere.'* 

"At any rate," said one of the other actors, 
"I'm glad school's broke up for to-day. I'm dead 
beat." 

''It'll be worse to-morrow, though," said Brown 
"I'll bet you, he wf^ts eyerTihing done just the re- 
verse of what it is to-day." 

Thug they separated*, and Ann went home to 
her lodgings to learn her part. She ordered tea to 
be brought up, and while it was being got ready 
lay down upon the bed to take half an hour's nap« 
She feU asleep for several hours. 

When she awoke, the thought that she had 
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wasted so much valuable time made her nervous. 
How was it possible now that she could be perfect 
in her part by the next evening? If she sat np all 
this night she could; but she felt that she had not 

strength enough for that. She would go to bed 
early and get up early. 

She earned out her intentiim, but rose very little 
refreshed, afker a fev^h night However, die sat 
down at once to study. After an honr or two she 

began to have a pretty good knowledge of the part. 
The words seemed to come to her more readily as 
she applied herself zealously to the task. The 
leheansal call was at eleven. There weve yet a 
couple of honrs. Bap^tap. 

It was the postman's knock which had disturbed 
her. The servant girl came running upstairs with 
a letter. The envelope was in Jarman's writing. 
Inside on a slip of paper was written — 

"When your first performance Is over, you will 

have time to think quietly. Then write to me." 

There was another letter, however, round which 
the slip of paper had been wrapped, and the hand- 
writing was a woman's. She opened the second 
envelope, and read there a few scrawled words 

within — 

"My Deabbst, — Can yon ever forgive me? They 
say I am dying. Will you come and see me first? 

"Hasbt Dbapbb.** 

Waiered up in the passage, upon which the 
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stage-door opened, was to be read thiB annomioe- 
ment— 



Saturdaifj October 15. 
Baiiet^ I¥op$^ Supers^ Seetut at IX. 

Principals at 12'30. 



The actors and actresses had assembled at the 
honr named, and the rehearsal commeiieed. When 
Miss Mortimer was called, she did not answer. Mr. 
Charker was inclined to be savage, but Borgojne 
was anxious that the young lady should be treated 
kindly. 

"Don't frighten her, for goodness sake. She's 
mistaken the time, I suppose. Here, some one run 
and fetch her. Will yon, White, there's a good fel* 
low." 

White found her, seated, as he first thought, 

asleep. An open letter lay in her lap, the copy of 
her part upon the floor at her feet She looked up 
at him in a frightened way. 

"What has happened — is he worse?" 

"Who? What— Charker? He only wanted to 
know what had become of yon. He was afraid yon 
had run away again to London. Come along; 
they're all waiting. You know your part, of course." 

"Yes, yes — nearly." 

"Come, then. Where's your bonnet?" 
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She seemed as ihongli slie were eoming away 
with him without making this addition to her toilet 
The low comedian looked at her more earnestly, 
and spoke in a gentle voice. 

^^You have had bad news in that letter. That 
is the worst of our life, mj dear. We must make 
meny when our hearts are sad We hare sold omr- 
selyes to the public, and belong to the public. We 
must try and forget that there are any such persons 
in the world as Miss Mortimer, or Mr. White. We 
are the heroes and heroines of Mr. Burgoyne's grand 
new and original sensation drama, and must break 
our hearts only about the troubles he is kind enough 
to make for us. Is this your shawl? That's it 
Lean on my arm, my dear.*' 

They were waiting in great anxiety at the 
theatre, but no remfirk was made on the lateness of 
the young lady's arrival. 

^^Don't flurry her," said Burgoyne; ^'she's fresh 
at it, you know." 

'^I hope there won't be anything occur again 
like that you told me happened at the amateur 
theatre," Charker said. 

"No, no. Besides, that was not her fault. It 
was the fault of the infuriated ecclesiastic." 

There's no chance of his bearing down upon 
us here, is there?" 

"Not likely. We'll have the stage doors guarded 
by a strong body of police; and in the orcbestra 
they shall keep drawn swords handy in their fiddle- 
cases." 

But though they thus joked upon the subject, 
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tbe two gentlemen felt anything but easy in their 
mindfl. The rehearsal passed off in a halting, jerky 
way. Ann read her part, and said that she ironld 
be snre to come perfect in the evening. The actors 

looked askance at one another, and smiled. Some 
of the actresses were not particular in how loud a 
tone they expressed their sentiments regarding the 
debutante. 

Why should a nobody-knows-wfao be put in 
there over their heads? What experience could 

she have had? Not much, evidently. She seemed 
to be ignorant of the oldest stage traditions, and as 
yet she had shown no signs of histrionic talent. 

Mr. Charker made no remark. "She^s good 
enough, I daresay," he said to himself. Mr. Borgoyne 
was also of * his opinion. He belonged to the new 
school for the leyelling of actors and deration of 
scenery. His plays were so constructed that, nnless 
he acted in them himself, there was no leading 
character. Therefore utility people would do well 
enough for all the parts* 

The rehearsal over, Ann went back to her 
lodgings and tried to stady her part But the words 
swam before her eyes, and her memory failed her 
at every moment. How could she think upon any 
but one subject. He was dying, and had begged 
her to come to him. 

Presently she flung down her book, and hurried 
to the railway station* There she entered the tele- 
graph office and despatched a message to Mrs. Star- 
key to ask her immediately to send back word 
whether Draper was better or worse. 
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"When shall I have an aiuiwer?" 
"B7 eight o'clock." 
She would then be om the stage. 
^'Send the answer to me at the theatre.** 

She went home again and resumed her study. 
She had not sat down at it very long when Burgoyne 
called. He had heeu very uneasy when he came to 
think things over quietly after the rehearsaL Was 
there yet time to give the charaoter to anybody 
else? Who could undertake it? He broke the 
matter gently, and the ladies to whom it was pro- 
posed, in a high state of indignation, offered a hun- 
dred objections to such a course. 

The £acts of the case, if the truth must be told, 
were not exactly as they had been represented. 
Charker had had some trouble with his leading lady, 
and for reasons of his own, wished to show he was 
independent of her. Upon her pleading a slight in- 
disposition therefore at the first rehearsal, Charker 
had cut her altogether out of the piece. 

^rm going to give it to some one else/' he said. 
"No one here. A young lady of great talent and 
extremely elegant appearance. She'll come back 
from town with me, I daresay.'* 

He had not the remotest notion who the lady 
was to be, but rushed up to London and consulted 
Burgoyne, and Ann turned up at a lucky moment 
Burgoyne had entertained a somewhat similar idea 
of ousting some one from the London theatre, where 
his piece was afterwards to be produced, and he had 
thought of Ann, and therefore spoken to Jarman 
about her. The very night after Ann met the author. 
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Gharker made his appearanee, and BorgoTne was 
regretting that he had neglected to ask her for her 

address, at the identical moment that James entered 
the room. 

It would, therefore, be not a little mortifying to 
the manager as well as disastrous to the author If 
Ann Mled; and jet thej were now fax from san- 
guine of the result. Burgoyne was pleased to find 
her studying — at any rate to find her with the book 
open before her. 

"Are you getting on all right?" he asked. "We 
expect great things of you, you know. You must 
not be frightened." 

^Yes, yes, I will do my best, to be sure — ^to be 
sure.** 

She spoke in an absent way, however, and sls 
though slie scarcely knew what she was saying. Bur- 
goyne went away less easy in his mind than he had 
been before he came. 

"Perhaps she is all right after all," he said to 
himself, "and perhaps she does not know a word of 
it. One alternative is as probable as the other. Con- 
found these women) there^s no knowing what to 
make of them." 

The hour for the performance drew near. Yokel- 
town has theatrical tendendes, and duee theatres. 
Many new pieces are produced there; some written 

specially for the Yokeltown-folk, who are of a criti- 
cal nature, and award praise only where praise is 
due. At six o'clock there was a good crowd at the 
doors. The people going to the pit and gallery 
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were indined to be mxay* The half-hour having 
gone, they began to bang loudlj at the doors. 

"Don't pnt them ont of temper , for God's sake," 

said Burgoyne, who heard the noise from the in- 
terior of the theatre. "Why don't the fools open the 
doors?" 

A moment afterwards the doors were opened, 
and die sound of an army of thick boots was audible 
npon the stone stairs, aeoimipanied by the chink — 

chink of the tin cheques, as the money taker rapidly 
exchanged them for the sixpences handed to him. 

"There'll be a fine house, anyhow," saidCharker, 
"but a mortal rough lot. I wish we hadn't tried it 
on a Satnrdayf under the circomstances." 

"Why?" 

"If that girl should make a mess of if 

"Oh, she wont." 

"I hope not! I dare say Farquhar's got some of 
her friends in to hiss. She's quite capable of it." 
(Farquhar was the lady with whom Gharker had 
quarrelled.) 

"YouVe got in your own people as well, I sup- 
pose?'* 

"Oh, of course." 

"There's not much strange paper though, |s 
there?" 

"None, I hope. It's dangerous to do much of 
that in a country town — even a large town like this. 

Everybody knows everybody else, you see, and it 
would get wind. In London it's different" 

"Oh, in London we have to manage the matter 
carefully too* If it's a firost at starting, we advertise 
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crowded bouses, and all tbat sort of fhlng, of course, 

and stick up a notice of no more room in the pit. 
We have done that often when there have not been 
five pounds in money in the house — all paper. But 
we never let the actors have any. We keep them 
in the dark as much as the public." 

**So that when they want an order they get it 
second-hand from the public-house next dooFi or the 
cigar shop round the corner." 

"Most probably.'' 

There was a tremendous thumping and a loud 
hissing from the gallery. The orchestra, it had been 
arranged, should play five minutes earlier; instead, 
owing to some misunderstanding, they began five 
minutes later than usual. At last they came, and 
played their best. Nobody listened. The curtain 
drew up on the opening farce. The unfortunate Mr. 
White was as comic as he could be when there was 
so much noise going on that only a third of what 
he said could be heard. Then the curtain descended 
with mixed applause and hisses; and the audience 
got ready for the next piece. 

A waiter from the principal hotel had come over 
late in the afternoon and engaged the last private 
box not disposed of. He had taken it in the name 
of Smith, and it stood empty during the farce. When 
the curtain rose upon the great drama, a dark- 
bearded man entered it and took his place at the 
back, so that it was very difficult to make out his 
' features from the stage. 

The music was playing now. Ann had come 
some time ago. She was dressed, and in obedience 
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to the call, liad deeeended to the green-room. White 
found her here when he piesentlj came in from 
changing his dress. 

'*Well, how are you now? You look veiy nice. 
Feel more at home, now, don*t you?^* 

*'0h, yes — ^a little excited. It is the moBic, I 
think, and Fm so firesh at it. I sappose the mnde 
does not excite you in that way?" 

*'I don't know. . Just a little, perhaps. Take it 
coolly now. Speak up, and don^t care a button for 
any one." 

''Thank yea, thank you.** 

The first aot was half orer. It went rather 
tamely. A favourite appeared, and carried a scene 
through with considerable applause. Then came a 
hitch and loud hissing. 

Charker came in front and begged for in- 
dulgence. There was applause at this; and then he 
said, that he was well-informed that there were per- 
sons present who had come in sworn to make the 
piece a failure. At this there was loud disapproba- 
tion. It was one of tlioso rash ventures managers 
are so fond of, but which generally succeed. Bur- 
goyne at the wing bit his lips. 

''That Charker always was an ass," he mut- 
tered. 

The favourite actor went on again now, and the 

low comedian made his appearance. A telling si- 
tuation brought the act drop down, amidst general 
applause. One or two f;iint hisses from a back seat 
were drowned most effectually. 

The second act opened weakly with a '^car- 
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peator's soeae^' and a long dialogae, in the woxda of 
wYach the aetors were not perfect Then there fol- 
lowed a stage wait The discontented party grew 

louder in their demonstrations. The front scene 
gave place to an elaborate set piece for which there 
was great applause, and a call for the scenic artist. 
Then some lively business followed — ^ crowd weU 
arranged, and then Ann entered from a bridge and 
came down front The crowd gaye way; the audience 
in dead silence waited. 

Burgoyne whispered savagely, 

"Why don't your people applaud?" 

"The idiots," muttered Chtuker, and stamped his 
foot on the ground. Then nervondy cried, "Go on, 
go on. Damn it, why don^t you prompt Wliai^B 
she stopping for?" 

She was stopping. The prompter was prompting, 
but she seemed not to hear him. Her lips opened, 
but she said nothing. She put her hand up to her 
&ce and seemed to stagger. 

White was on the stage and approaching her 
gave her her cue agaii^ in an improvised sentence. 
The audience having waited patiently for a few 
moments, wondering not a little began to laugh and 
hiss. One solitary person was heard to applaud, but 
the hisses frightened him, and he desisted after a 
f eehle effort 

^^Wb stage fright,^' cried Charker with an oath. 

"It's idiocy," exclaimed Burgoyne. Some one 
standing by touched him on the sleeve. 

"A telegram came for the lady just before ahe 
went on. It was given her at the wing." 
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The scene had somehow reached a conclusion 
amidst jeeis and hisses and laughter. The curtain 
had fallen. That act at least was a failure. Ann 

had no sooner escaped from the stage than she fled 
to her dressing-room. Some one following in search 
of her found her with her head lying on the table, 
sobbing pitifully. 

What do they all say? I am disgraced for ever, 
and I have ruined them, have I not? Where can I 
hide myself?" 

"Don't talk like that, my dear. There, there, 
don't be a fool. You must go on again." 

Again? impossible. I can never go on again." 

"No, no," a voice said. "No more, unless you 
choose. Put on your cloak and bonnet. You shall 
go away quietly with me if you wish. But why are 
you afraid?" 

It was James Jarman who spoke — the Mr. Smith, 
of course, of the private box. 

"Oh, James," she said, running to him for help 
and shelter, "it was not that I was afraid, but oh, 
so wretched! I have had a message. He is dying. 
He may not live through the night. How can I 
think of anything else at such a time?" 

What a night of shame and humiliation to look 
back at! Would she ever be able to face the public 
again after such a dis^ce? Yes, before long she 
shall appear again before a crowded audience, but 
^ of a different and even less indulgent kind. She 

12 
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shall appear in her own name then — and it shall be 
when she is being tried at the Old Bailey. 

Now, the playhonse was left far behind, and she 
was speeding on her way across country to the little 
watering-place where Harry Draper lay dying. Al- 
ready she had no thought for what had happened — 
scarcely recollected it. One idea only occupied her 
mind, — would she be in time? Would he be dead 
before she reached him? Was there a hope of be- 
ing with him if only for a brief hour? Was it pos- 
sible that there was hope even beyond this — hope of 
renewed life in renewed love? 
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When Tom Yolland returned from his unsuc- 
cessful negotiation with Draper's mother, he found 
the enemy in possession. Poor pretty little pale- 
faced enemy] She did not look very formidable, 
bat he frowned upon her none the less fiercely on 
that account. 

"That woman here!" he exclaimed to Mrs. 
Starkey. "What does it mean? How on earth has 
it come about?" 

Mrs. Starkey, in a flutter, explained. Almost 
directly Thomas Yolland turned his back upon his 
friend, the poor gentleman began to get worse. He 
got very bad indeed. Mrs. Starkey became very 
frightened. Mr. Starkey said somethini^ ou^rht to 
be done; and Mrs, Starkey asked tlie sick man 
whether he desired that anybody should be sent for, 
and thus the letter was written, which was the 
cause of Ann^s not knowing her part 

Yolland returned, and walking straight up stairs, 
met Ann upon the first landing. 

"Hush!" she said. "You must not go in." 

"Not go in?" 

",Not yet." 

"Why?" blustered Tom. He felt that he had 
a right to be by his friend's bedside. What right 

12* 
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had this creature there — there or anyrvhere else for 
that matter? 

"He is fast asleep/' Ann whispered, "and the 
doctor said he was not to be disturbed. Will you 
come again presently?" 

*'0h, yes, 111 come again," said Tom Tolland, 
with a smile full of meaning — a smile which seemed 
to say, "You will find me a tough customer, my 
lady, and not one very easily to be dealt with. 
You need not think to practise any of your tricks 
upon me, because it will not do. No! no! Have a 
care. Look out for yonrselfl It shall be a fair 
battle; but I give you warning there shall be no 
quarter." 

He turned abruptly on his heel when he had 
spoken, and went his way again in a state of great 
indignation, and very much determined. Good soul, 
how often are we girding up our loins, the rest of 
us, to do battle with pasteboard giants and ogres of 
lath and plaster, giving ourselves the grandest airs 
imaginable, as though of Christian heroes of great 
prowess! 

In the end, then, the enemy was left in posses- 
sion triumphant Not very triumphant, by the way, 
but yet having the credit of having played her 
cards very well, and being monstrously wily and 
designing. 

Ann had found her lover very ill indeed — ^his 
state had been little, if at all, exaggerated. It was 
the opinion of the doctor that he most likely would 
not live out the night, but yet he had found strength 
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to scribble down Hhe few words which had been 
sent to her tinder cover to James Jarman. When 

this letter had been sent, he seemed to revive a 
little. 

''I will live till she comes," he said; ''I must 
see her." 

They expected her next morning, then in the 
afternoon, then at night, but she did not come. 
Mrs. Stark ey said — "She wont come in time after 
all,'' and she asked the doctor's opinion. The doctor 
gave one of those vague answers which are so pro- 
fessional: — "He may last an honr or two only — 
perhajis a week." 

But the sick man seemed determined to keep 
his word. He would live till she came. She came 
before noon the next daj, having travelled all night 
She did not knock at the street door. Knowing 

how it could be opened i'roin ^vitliout, she turned 
the handle as she had often done before, and 
entered. 

She passed upstairs noiselessly and without meet* 
ing any person, and opened the sitting-room door. 

The room was dark and silent, not a sound was to 
be heard within the sleeping chamber. She trembled 
and held her breath. Had she arrived too late? 

But almost at the same moment that this thought 
occurred to her a low, weak voice called out — 

"Ann! Ann! have you come?" 

She ran forward and took him in her arms. 
She had forgotten all his treachery to her. The 
recollection only of the old love and happiness 
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lingered in Iier heart, and slie laid her pale cheek 

against his, wasted and haggard by illness. 

An hour or so later it seemed as though her 
presence had brought back some of the old gaiety 
and sunshine which had been bo long strangers to 
ihe invalid'a lodgings. She opened the windows^ 
pnlled back the curtains, sent out for flowers, and 
decorated the apartment 

She seemed to settle down quite naturally into 
the task of nursing — a work at which all women 
are clever when they love the person whom they 
nnrse. She tasted broths and slops, and watched 
the clock £ftce for the time to come when the 
medicine was to he given. 

Draper lay very silent, but his eyes followed 
her restlessly when she moved to and fro, — when 
she went and came ap:aifi. He seemed afraid that 
she might once more run away and leave him. He 
would not go to sleep unless she sat by his bedside 
holding his hand in hers. 

When he slept, two tears trickled slowly down 
his cheeks, and his lips moved as though in en- 
treaty. He woke up gasping and friorlitened. 
i "I was afraid it was too late," he said, hoarsely, 
"too late to repair the ^vrong I have done. Thaidc 
God, there is time! £ing the bell.^' 

She rang, and when Mrs. Starkey came he bade 
her go at once for the best solicitor in the neigh- 
bourhood, and beg him to attend immediately. Mr. 
Wainwright, from the Royal Terrace, came within 
half an hour, and Draper consulted with him for 
some time alone. After this interview the solicitof 
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departed in a great harry, bending liis steps in the 
direction of the railway. 

When Mr. Wainwiight was gone, Draper called 
Ann to the bedside. 

'^Yott can never love me as mnch as yon once 
did," be said. *'You cannot trust me the same." 

"I do not know wliat other women would do," 
she answered, pressing his hand, "or what I ought' 
to do, but I think I shall always love yon." 

^^£nongh to marry me in reality?" 

It presently appeared that Mr. Wainwright's 
presence had been re([uired so that be might be 
consulted respecting the most expeditious mode of 
procuring a marriage licence, and that he had de- 
parted to take the necessary steps, with instructions 
that no expense need be spared. It was not likely 
that either Draper or Ann would inform the people 
of the house what business was in band, but some- 
how the news got wind — probaljly because Mr. 
Starkey had listened at the keyhole — and there was 
great excitement in the lower regions. Of course 
this conduct upon Draper's part raised him greatly 
in the estimation of the women. How noble was 
such conduct! (Noble to leave off acting like a 
scoundrel, and do what be ought to have done at 
first, did they mean?) How ])rincely was the lavish 
outlay —for it was rumoured that the expense would 
be but little short of a hundred pounds. 

Tom Yolland, had he been aware of what was 
going on, would probably have entertained veiy 
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different opinions to these, but his literary business 
carried him at this moment, much against his will, 
to London, and there was no one by to thwart the 
machinations of the syren. 

Thus one of the great sensation scenes of this 
little drama occurred during his absence. The mar- 
riage took place under the most romantic circum- 
stances, by candle light, with closed doors, with 
frightened women listening on the stairs without. 
The clergyman^s deep voice just faintly audible, 
now and then reached their ears, as also now and 
again a half-suppressed sob. It was more like a 
funeral than a wedding, and those who assisted 
without license upon the stairs crept away trembling 
when the room door opened, and the lawyer, the 
clergyman, and a third person who had been present 
came solemnly down to the street 

But the doctor s visit an hour or so later brought 
hope of happiness to come to one heart at least. 
He pronounced Draper's state to be slightly improved. 
He might even now get all right again if he were 
kept perfectly quiet 

"I feel much better myself," Draper said. "Why 
did you all try to frighten me? I shall not die 
after all — not yet I have a great future before 
me. 

She was sitting by his side. Her eyes filled 
with tears as lie s{)oke, and she gently smoothed his 
cheek, smiling on him as she did so. But with a 
restless motion of his head he caused her to desist 

''Where's Tom Tolland?'' he said. ''I ought to 
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Bee Lim. That aftair must not be neglected. IVe 
wasted time enough as it is.'* 

There was not much difficulty about obtaining 
quiet just now in the little watering-place. There 
were no other lodgers in the house. The season was 
oyer, and the apartments in the house on either side 
stood empty. 

The gay promenaders were gone — the fashion- 
ably-dressed young ladies and gentlemen. The great 
army of tag-rag had also departed — the nigger melo- 
dists, Punch showmen, fortune-tellers, and the like. 
The band which had been engaged by the trades- 
people for the summer months had gone too, but it 
had not yet broken up. Some of the seaside visitors 
recognised the old band again playing before their 
houses in town, but they did not reward the musi- 
cians with the same liberality as they used to do in 
the summer days upon the sands. 

Only a few strangers remained in the town, and 
these were ait unprofitable lot to deal with. Un- 
reasonable persons eking out small incomes, haggling 
in an unseemly fashion over the change of even six- 
pence — actually living there for economy's sake. 
Everywhere there were bills of "Lodgings to Let" 
in the windows. The long-talked-of happy dull sea- 
son was approaching when there was time for rest 
and pleasure, only the other season had been so 
bad. It was generally allowed that the season had 
been bad. 

"We stood empty two mouths." 
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^^We only bad wbat yon migbt call one good 
let." 

**The place is notbing to wbat it nsed to be." 
^'Tbe company ia notbing to wbat it used to 
be." 

The seasons are all turned topsy turvy. Tbere's 
no summer now-a-days." 

It was generally supposed, however, tbat the 
Starkeys bad done well. How was it then that Mr. 
Starkey took even a gloomier view of life than was 
his wont, and loitering longer tlian usual at the 
Benhow bar, drank deeper? It had long been under- 
stood that Mr. Starkey had got a lawsuit on relating 
to his wife's property. It was said, by those who 
were not numbered among Mr. Starkey's admirers, 
that the suit had been instituted by Mr. Starkey to 
wrongfully obtain possession of property belonging 
to Mr. Starkey's wife's sister— a minor. 

This action, after many turns and twistings of a 
wholly unanticipated nature, had concluded adversely 
to Mr. Starkey's interests, and it was a question 
whether in thus trying to get more than belonged to 
him he had not lost all he originally had. Mr. 
Starkey was evidently, on his own showing, in a 
bad way. 

The town was certainly quiet enough now, and 
perhaps a little dulL The sea waves washed the 
shore to a sad music A cold land-wind blew down 
the lonely street, drifting the dead leaves it gathered 

on its way upon the door-steps of the dark and de- 
solate-looking houses. 
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Only a faint light gUmmeied here and there, 
and one of these was from the window of the room 
where all Ann loved on earth lay hoveriiig *twizt 
life and death. 
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16. 

William Bbabshaw lived in a snug little house 
near his chapel. He might have had a much larger 

house had he thought fit to do so, for his income 
was a very comfortable one; but he was careful 
withal and kept well within it. He had managed to 
save some money^ and had invested it advanta- 
geously in the purchase of literary property. He was 
now one of the principal proprietors of ^e I%irBiy 
8&ulf to which he contributed some articles that were 
very popular. 

There was much talk of a larger chapel being 
found for him. He was so run after now that the 
accommodation at the old chapel was wholly inad- 
equate — ^people blocking up the aisles and crowding 
the doorways. The low music hall company a few 
houses off were even tempted to pay Mr. Bradshaw 
a visit to ascertain wliat made him ''draw so." Some 
of the newspapers had begun syytcniatically to write 
him down, and he was getting on famously. 

If another chapel were found for him, or a new 
one built, he might take a larger house adjoining it, 
or if he had any family — ^for, as ought previously to 
have been mentioned, he had recently married. 

He had been united to one of the daughters of 
that Mrs. Hodson whom we met at the tea-meeting 
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described a good many chapters back. It was said 
to be a yeiy good match. She was a very estimable 
young woman, somewhat long of nose and bony of 
outline; but in all other respects agreeable. They 
did not begin life as some other married couples do, 
as though matrimony were a game of plaj, as 
tliough they were cliildren who had had a present 
made them of a new doll's house. 

Martha was from the first serious and orderly 

and economical. She quite naturally picked up the 
bunch of keys and glided into the household duties 
as though she had been all her life looking on, 
waiting for the place. The servants very soon found 
out they had got a mistress in the house, and, be- 
fore a month was over, there were battles royal 
about the waste in the Idtdien and the oglements of 
the libertine baker. 

She made him a good wife, everyone said. She 
kept the house well on a surprisingly small al- 
lowance. Her servants feared and respected her. 

Her husband also feared her a little, and never in- 
dulpred in a joke when they were alone. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more serious and improving than 
those evenings they spent together tete-a-tete. She 
asked him questions upon various points of belief. 
His talk at times took almost the form of a short 
sermon, and she would listen gravely, inclining her 
head at intervals over her teacup. 

In due course she became sub-editor of the 
Tlwrvty Satd^ and the terror of the "printers' devils,'* 

who, by the way, were not thus named at the 
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establishment where that journal was set-up and 
machined. 

There was, we can readily imaginei about as 
little "love nonsense" talked by this yonng couple 
as ever there was by any married couple who did 

not exactly scratch and bite each other at the end of 
the first four-and-twenty hours. Perhaps William 
did not desire that sort of thing. Martha, with all 
her good qualities, was not one of those women 
men make pets and playthings of. She loved her 
William as a good wife ought to do, and for nearly 
a year after their marriage kissed him regularly 
when he entered or left the house. 

At all times she was solicitous for his comfort, 
and warmed his slippers in the winter time, bhe 
was even a little jealous. Once or twice she 
frowned very darkly upon such female members of 
her husband's flock as pressed around him at the 
tea-meetings, and once or twice, when occasion 
offered, she stabbed him sharply with ncedle-poiuted 
epigrams upon the subject of tliat love affair of long 
ago with that "mountebank girl;" — so Ann was 
spoken of in the Hodson family, where the fact of 
the amateur performance had become known. 

Was WiUiam happy? He was growing fat, at 
any rate. He took very kindly to his meals, and 
rode when he went his rounds, instead of going, as 
heretofore, on foot. He was looked up to as a king 
in his little circle, and morning, noon, and night he 
heard his praises sung by many voices. It was 
heavenly music, sweet to listen to. 
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That affair of long ago! But, after all, it was 
not so very long ago as regards actual time. Not 
more than a yearl Yet what a long while since it 
seemed. He had made sneh strides in life. He was 

so much more famous, and so well married. 

After all he had done well in shakinp^ himself 
free from the Whitaker connexion. No good could 
have come of it. They would liave dragged him 
down. As for the girl, if what he had heard had 
any foundation of truth, he had had a lucky escape 
In breaking off the marriage. 

One moniing, when he was seated at breakfast, 
there came a knock at the street-door, and the 
servant brought him in a card on which he read the 
name of James Jarman. He put down again un- 
tasted the cup of tea he was raising to his Ups, and 
leant back in his chair. Mrs. Bradshaw, looking 
round the tea-um, saw how uneasy he appeared, 
and asked what had happened. 

^'Nothing! nothing!'' he replied impatiently, and 
rising, left the room. When he had passed through 
the door, Mrs. Bradshaw jumped up and looked at 
the card. 

James Jarman was waiting in the study where 

he had been shown by the servant. He was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, and had not taken off 
his hat. He did not take it off now, but, with, 
his hands in his pockets, nodded towards his cousin 
William, without nodding, took a chair, and 
waited for the other to begin the conversation; and 
while he did so, he made a, critical survey of 
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Jarman's general appearance. He was not shabbily 
dressed, but so carelessly, that it had almost the 
same effect as shabby clothes. He wore a large 
ragged beard, and his hair was long and untidy. 
There was, too, a wild, haggard look about bis face. 
At the first glance, William fancied that he was 
aither mad or drunk. 

"You re surprised to see ine, I dare say," he 
said. 

"Yes," said William, shortly. 
"I should not have called on you if I could have 
helped it. We have not seen much of one another 

since I came back, have we? Well, our paths in 
life lie in opposite directions j but for once they come 
together." 

"Will you take a chair?" said William. 
"No. You can guess, I dare say, why I am here. 
It is about Ann.^' 

William made an impatient gesture. The other 

continued^ — 

"Do you know what has become of her?" 
"I do not wis! I to know." 

"I can. understand that, but you must A cursed 
villain did her as great wrong as man can do to 
'woman. With a mock marriage " 

William rose abruptly with an expression of 
disgust. 

"That is her version of the affair. Of course! 
Of course! One of the mock marriages of romance 
— ^at least, what I am told are put into romances. I 
do not read that class of book." 

"There is no occasion for half the words you are 
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wasting. What I tell you is the truth, and not what 
she says. Whon she found out how she had been 
cheated she lef t him, and being ashamed to apply to 

me or to you " 

''To me, indeedP' 

''To me then — she was reduced to the ^atest 

misery. She would, I believe, have perished for 
want had I not accidentally discovered lior." 

'*I 'saw the advertisements. They were suf- 
fidently public, I think, as indeed have been many 
other detiBuls connected with this most disgracefiii 
business.*' 

"This man Draper has — how, I know not — ^per- 
suaded her to go back to him.'' 

"Easily persuaded, 1 dare say," sneered William. 

"Easily or not, the fact is there. As you ob- 
served just now, the details of the case have already 
been too public But will the publicity end where it 
is? If the circumstances of the case, and 3rDur rela- 
tionsliip, become known to your congregation, what 
then?" 

"Become known," said William, with a start 
"Who would dare?" 

'^Who can say? Clearly it is best that the mat- 
ter should end at once. She must be brought back 

again." 

"How? we cannot force her?" 

"No, but we can frighten him. lie is a poor 
weak fooL It is your trade to coax and frighten. 
Suppose you go to him." 

"I have met the man once," said William, after 

13 
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a moment's silence. ''I am afraid that good words 
would be thrown away upon him." 

"But you might try, and if persuasion fail 

"Well, what then?" 

"You are much the stronj^er of the two, and in 
your place Td beat him to death with my walkiug- 
stick." 

"I think you're mad," said William. 

James laid his hat upon the table, and wiped his 
face. "I dare say," he said in a low voice. "I 
suppose it is something of that sort/* and there was 

a silence of some moments. 

"I do not sec liow I can interfere in this matter," 
said William, presently. "My interference might 
only lead to some unpleasant publicity, and cannot 
possibly do any good. If you will take my advice, 
you also will let tiie affair rest." 

"And is that the religion you teach?" asked the 
other, bitterly. "Save sinners as \ou^ as you can 
save them without d answer to yourself. After all, 
why should I be surprised. I suppose yours is a 
business the same as any other.'^ 

William moved towards the door. 

"We need not prolong this interview, I think." 

"No, I think not,'' said James, and walked 
stridght out into the street without another word. 
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As soon as Mr. Thomas Yolland had finished his 
business in town, he made up his mind to go back 
to his sick Mend, and see what was to *be done* 

There was a very determined look about his sf|\iare* 
cut mouth as he marched down the hill leading from 
the railway station to the lower end of the town, 
where Draper's lodgings were situated. 

There was something about the look of his eye 
which seemed to indicate that he meant to stand no 
nonsense from anybody. 

Nor did he. Therefore, when he arrived at 
Starkey's house, he opened the street-door himself, 
and marched upstairs unannounced. His heavy step, 
as he crossed the little drawing-room, roused Hany 
Draper, who was at the moment asleep. *'Is that 
you, my darling," ho asked. 

Tom Yollaiui's lip curled at this term of endear- 
ment. "It is I," he said, presenting himself at the 
foot of the bed. 

Draper regarded him with a very blank expres- 
sion of countenance, and coloured slightly. 

"Oh, it is you, is it? What a while you have 
been away." 

"I hope IVe come in time." 

13* 
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"In time? Oh, yes. I'm much better, the doctor 
says; he has great hopes of me." 

"I did not mean that Wlien I left you I was 
afraid you were in danger of something cdse besides 
death. Look here, Draper, are you well enough to 
bear a long talk? I really want to speak to you 
seriously." 

Draper looked somewliat uneasily towards his 
fdend. He fancied he knew what the other would 
say, hut he was silent. 

^^It is about this connexion, Hany. Unless you 
would blight all your prospects, it nmt be broken 
off.'' 

"You mean if I accept this a2)pointment?" 

"Of course you will do so, if you ever regain 
your health." 

"Oh, I have no fear of that; I shall be quite 
well soon — ^in a week or so — ^but ^" 

"But what? There can be no great difficulty in 
doing what I say." 

"Yes, there is, more than you think." 

"Leave it to me. If you place the matter in my 
hands, you may make your mind quite easy as to 
the result" 

Draper was silent for a moment. - 

"They all made out I was so much worse than 
I really was," he said, in a complaining tone*, "I 
was forced into it." 

"I can understand that She should never haTe 
been allowed to know you were ill at alL Women 
know their power at such a time; they are all alike, 
designing, calculating; I know them well." 
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^^It was unfair to frighten me — a sick man/* 
*'It was very unfair, but luckily there is no harm 
dona'* 

"What?" 

**Don't 1)0 alarmed, Harry, but leave it to me, 
as I said before. If she really cares fur you, as she 
pretends, she will sacrifice herself for your sake; she 
will not try to drag yon down. Ah^ don't tell me; 
women have often made these sacrifices where they 
have truly loved," 

**What, the desip^ning ones?" 

Tom Yolland saw that fliorc had been some sort 
of contradiction in his argument; he bit on another 
tack, for he was fully determined to save his poor 
friend, as he thought. It seemed to Tom Yolland, 
from the Tom Yolland point of view, that this pas- 
sion was in all respects mean and vulgar, but it oc- 
curred to him that perhaps, after fill, he was not 
going quite the right way to disgust Draper, even 
allowing the possibility of the existence of any 
high feelings and sentiments on the part of the 
enemy. 

"Look here, Harry, I can't recognise you for 
your old self a bit in tliis business; you used not to 
be the sort to be talked over so easily by a chit of 
a girl. IVe heard you swear a score of times you 
would never love seriously. Why, you were always 
such a lawless sort of fellow. You seemed to snap 
your fingers, as it were, at all the little weaknesses 
flesh is heir to. YouVe quite frightened me many a 
time." 

Draper smiled with infinite self-satisfaction. 
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"Who says I'm clianged?^^ lie asked. "It's not 
fair to critiGise a man who's down on a sick bed. 
You see ilie gixl's been veiy loving and devoted^ 
and all that sort of thing. Fm obliged to make her 

some sort of return j I couldn't really be Lard on 
her." 

^^Of course not; I never would have suggested 
such a course; but there are many ways in which a 
man in yoor position might show his giatitade to a 
woman in hers. I was afraid that you really were 

seriously in love with her." 

"Seriously in love!" said Draper, with his old 
laugh. "You ought to have known me better. Of 
course I love now as I have loved before a score of 
tunes — ^no more." 

But dose upon his observation followed a sort 
of sob or cry of pain from the drawing-room beyond, 
the door of which stood ajar, and YoUand rose 
hastily to see who might be listening. As he ap- 
proached, however, a light step fled Lofore him. He 
followed to the head of the stairs and looking down 
saw Ann. 

She turned upon the landing and looked up at 
him with a dull fixedness in her eyes. He called 
to her but she made no answer, and passed quickly 
downward and out into the street 

^^That woman would like to thrust a dagger Into 
me, I know," sud Tolland to himself. **It was 
awkward she should have heard what she did, but 
after all perhaps it is for the best The thing 
must really be broken off.'* 

^^Well," said Draper, when Yolland returned, 
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"who was it, the laadlady or the landlord? — know 
he listens/^ 

"No, it waa neither.'' 

Draper started up into a half-sitting posture, vith 

a look of terror. 

"You — you do not mean " 

YoUand nodded. "Yes, I do." 

Dra]ier fell back and clasped his hands over his 
face. Then struggled up once more, and gasped in 
great excitement — 

"Go for her. Fetch her back! Do not stop to 
talk to me, 1 am a pitiful liar and fool! She is 
really my wife, and 1 love her more than all the 
worldl" 

Tom Tolland was rather slow in obeying his 
friend's commands. He wanted further explanations 
and directions. When at Icnf^^th lie reached the 
street she was nowhere visible. He walked some 
distance to the right and to the left, and looked 
abont him, and made inquiries, and eventually bent 
his steps towards his hoteL 

Here, it bein^ the hour for which he had ordered 
dinner, he partook of it, and over his solitary meal 
pondered long and deeply. Perhaps, after all, he 
thought to himself, he had better leave Harry Draper 
to go his own way. Perhaps, after all, he might 
haye beto a trifle too officious. 

"Ab he is married, there's an end of the matter. 
He's a fool, that's all." 

While Mr. YoUand was yet sipping his wine, a 
face he knew passed the window — a thin, dark face. 
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with a busby beard. A minute or two afterwards a 
voice, which was also familiar to him, was heard in* 
quiring of a waiter in the passage without for the 
address of a Mr. Harry Draper. It was, of course, 

James Jarman. 

Yollaud watched him from the how window of 
the coffee-room — a window which commanded a view 
of the straggling High Street, and of Paradise Place 
in the far d^tance. He saw him walk at a brisk 
pace to within a dozen yards or so of the honse, and 
come to a stand-still to stare up at it from those 
railings on which Mr. Starkey during the season had 
smoked so many pipes. 

After lounging here awhile, instead of entering 
the honse, he tamed away and took the direction of 
the sands, and presently descended some rugged 
steps hewn in the chalk of the cliff. 

Wiien Ann had left tlie drawing-room an hour 
or so previously it was in this direction she had 
turned, and very soon was Jlost to view behind an 
overhang^g rock. Thus Yolland had missed her. 
The steps led down to a wild part of the shore 
wldch was but little resorted to by the visitors. It 
had the character of being dangerous, for the flood- 
tide often overtook unwary wanderers and cut off all 
hope of retreat Several people had be^ drowned 
here. 

Here among some scattered masses of rock the 
sea rolled in across a flat beach with surprising 
swiftness even in calm weather, and when the 
weatlior was rough the waves dashed over them 
tumultuously with a mighty &oth and bluster, tower- 
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inj» mountains higli. But just now it was low tide. 
A broad waste of wet, black sand lay stretched out 
towards the sea. The sun had set The sky was 

dull and leaden of hna Not a living sotd was to 

be seen — not a sail upon the sea, or a bird in the 
air: not a sign of life, except the one lonely figure 
of the despauring woman sitting among the rocks. 
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17. 

When James Jannan left William Bradsliaw's 
presence he went straight to the railway terminus 
from which the trains started that in the meny sea- 
side season took those shoals of pleasure-seekers to 
the little watering-place where Dra})er lay ill. 

The season being over, however, few trains ran 
there now, and James was told that he would have 
fall three h0nr8 to wait He did not, as he pro- 
bably would have done at any other tinie, go away 
and return again at the proper time. He had no- 
where to go, or nowhere he cared to go to. He had 
not eaten or drunk that day, but it did not occur to 
him to go and eat and drink, lie sat doMoi upon the 
nearest seat and resolutely made his mind up to sit 
there till the three hours were over. 

A boy selling papers on the platform oflPered him 
one, but he refused to buy. It seemed to him that 
there could not possibly be anything in any paper 
in the world he would care to read about The boy 
held in his hand an enticing list of contents. A 
royal marriage, an earthquake, a horrible murder, 
an important article upon the last political crisis! 
What was all this to him? He smiled and said, *^lt's 
not worth a penny." 

The boy did not argue the point Perhaps he 
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also was of that opinion, and wondered at the taste , 
of grown-up people. At any rate he went his way 
and left Javman at peace. He sat theiefore a whole 
hour nndifltarbed, seeminp: to watch Hne bnsde of 
the platform, but really watching nothing — seeing 
nothing — scarcely thinUng. 

For he had formed no plan of action, lie had 
vaguely said to himself that he would go down and 
bring Ann away. He would somehow perouade her 
to come, but he had no idea how. He had not pre- 
pared a word to say. Ho tried once or twice to 
think of an argument, but could not do so. He 
would think of one when he saw her. That would 
be time enough. 

Only an hour of the three gone yet He rose 
and wandered to and fro, dreamily staring before 
him. The railway guards wanted to know whether 
he was "going on." The man at the book-stall 
made excuses for pushing against and squeezing in 
before him; he stood there so long without making a 
purchase, perhaps blocking out intending purchasers. 
He hung about so long and so suspiciously that the 
railway authorities began to form conjectures re- 
specting liini. He was either a detective ol'licer or 
a pick-pocket. 

He wandered out into the street during the third 
bour, and paused upon the steps of the station, 
gazing about in the same listless fiishion. As is 
customary when anyone with a decent coat upon his 
back comes to a standstill in the street either to 
think over his own business or trouble, or talk to a 
friend about his, at least half a dozen street hawkers 
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and vagrants came up and told tlieir tales, sang tlie 
praises of tikeir wares, or whined for halfpence. He 
scowled some of these off, refused others, and turned 

away from tlio rest. A wan-faced woman came 
last, and dropped a dismal courtesy, miirmurinij^ in- 
distinct prayers. He turned upon his heel> and re- 
entered the station. 

Looking back, however, he saw her still stand- 
ing gazing verj wistfully in his direction; but as he 
looked she turned and crawled onwards despondently. 
Upon that he hastened after her, and feeling in his 
pocket gave her the first coin that came uppermost 
— ^a sovereign. She gazed from it to him, holding 
it out in her hand, very much astonished, as well 
she might be, and asked whether he had made a 
mistake. 

"No," he said; ^'why?'' 

She then began to cry and bless him; but he 
turned on his heel more savagely than before. She 
still followed, however, wishing him all earthly 
happiness and happiness beyond. He then faced 
about in a great rage for people were staring at 
them he found. 

"Confound you,'' he said, "go away." So she 
went. 

During the last half-hour of his waiting he' went 
to the refreshment bar, and drank a glass of wine. 

While lie was there a friend tapped him on tlie 
shoulder. James turned and stared at him for a 
moment doubtfully, not remembering who he was. 
"You recollect me, don^t you, Jarman?" said 
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his friend. "I recollect you quite well. We very 
nearly liad our throats cut together one night in the 
lower town of Quebec" 

A veil of years fell from before Jarman^s eyes. 

lie stretched out his hand and shook the other's 
warmly. 

"I remember!" he said. "We both of us almost 
finished our Uves in company on that oecasion. What 
have you done since?'* 

**I have been knocking about a good deal since; 
makings and losinj^ money." 

"On the whole have you made more than you 
haye lost?" 

"Of course I must have made it first to lose it." 

"That does not follow, does it? Where are you 
going now?" 

"Of aU places in the world to What's its name, 
Super-Mare.'' 

"Of all places in the world, I am going there 
too. It is a matter of five years since we last travel- 
led together, is it not? Why not travel together 
now? For the last time perhaps — ^who knows? Life 
is so short, and the world so wide." 

"Not wide enough for us to pass on this side of 
it without our meeting one another, I'm glad to say.'' 

"Yes, you are right," said James thoughtfully. 
"The world after all cannot be very wide that our 
loves and hates should be centred in so narrow a 
circle. We cross and recross each other, brought to- 
gether again and again, as though by fate." 

"You don't object to smoking if I remember 
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rightly," said lu8 friend when they had taken their 
seats in the carriage. 

''^No; let us smoke. It's a cheap Itmuy.'* 

"Not that your cigar looks a cheap one." 

*'No, not very. I have no other way of spend* 
ing my money." 

**And you have been lucky eh, Jarman? You 
were lucky in old times." 

'^I have always done the wrong thing as every- 
body thought (myself included), and it has generally 
turned up the only right thing. I have prospered by 
the neglect of good advice and the waste of ^golden 
opportunities.' My greatest successes have arisen 
• out of my own negligence. It is because I hare all 
my life been ignorant, idle, and lucky that I have 
somehow made a fortune. I speculate because it 
amuses me, and I generally win." 

*'I've heard of your good fortune. Suppose now 
you were to speculate for me!" 

"I might lose your money. There's no rule in 
the game, and after all, the only stake I ever prayed 

to win, I lost." 

"What stake was that?" the other asked; but 
James made no reply. With the old dreamy look 
he was gazing out upon the seemingly endless 
marshes, through which the train was swifUy bearing 
them. Out there , spread about very far apart upon 
the swampy meadow-land, were dreary little home- 
steads, poverty stricken and forlorn in aspect, show- 
ing no signs of life. Leading from there to who 
should say where, were long straggling roads, on 
which no travellers were visible. 
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A desolate region it seemed, well nigh forsaken 
by man, and yet on a swing gate near ,wliich the 
rails ran, there was a couple making love and kiss- 
ing. What couple were these whom the dreamy 
passenger thus looking out upon, saw thus for the 
first time and the last? Who was she? Who was 
he? How long had they loved, and did they love 
each other very dearly, and would they go on loving 
each other evermore, or presently quarrel desperately 
and part for all eternity? 

He thought then with a bitter smile of the course 
of Frank Pickering's true love, and with a sigh of 
his own journey and its object 

He found Ann on the sands. He had caught a 
glimpse of her slight figure among the rocks below, 
and descended the steps to speak to her. She was ^ 
not crying as he had fancied at first from her at- 
titude; for her head was resting on her hand, in 
which she held a pockethandkerchiof tightly clutched. 
She did not hear him coining, and he obtained a 
view of her pale face and dull, lustreless eyes gazing 
out towards the sea. 

He came towards her sofUy — ^the sound of his 
footsteps upon the sand drowned by the moaning of 
the wind — and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
Then she turned and saw him for the first time, but 
did not seem startled by his sudden approach. 

^^You here!'' she said, quietly. ^^How can you 
continue to care for anyone so unworthy, and after 
the way I have treated you?*' 
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"It is because I love you," he answered, in a 
broken voice; '^because I hope still against hope.^* 

"Theie is no hope now.'* 

"Why not?" he asked, passionately. "Oh, if 
you knew what a poor fool and shallow rascal this 
is you have wasted your love on — ^if you could see 
him with another's eyes — ^if you knew how basely 
he had acted, and for what a contemptible motive 
— so childish — so puerile — so " 

She put her hand upon his mouth. 

^^Do not talk like that," she said. "You can 
tell me nothing I do not know. Ton cannot dream 

how much at this moment I 1 hate him!'' 

He caught her in his arms with a glow upon his 
face. But she shook herself free in a sort of angiy 
terror, and ran towards the steps. He overtook her, 
and gained possession of her hand. Thus they stood 
for a moment, both breathless. The coming sea 
rolled and tumbled in the distance with a low, dull 
roar. It seemed like some strange music accompany- 
ing this strange scene. 

"Ann — ^Ann, I was wrong. I was a fool to 
speak against him. After all, what have I to urge 
in my own behalf? What can I say except that I 
shall always love you — love you with a deeper love 
than it is possible for another to feel, for my love is 
a life old. Oh, Ann, how can I persuade you? I 
cannot find words to say half of what I thinJc. Thia 
is the moment, I know, when I should be using 

every argument, when " 

"No, no!" she saidj "you mu^t say no more. 
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I am afraid 1 have been a fool. I see that now 
only too ])laiiil)^i but it is too late for discoveries/' 
"Too late!" 

"Yes, yes," she cried. "Too latel— too latel" 
And following these words, whieh were uttered 
in a kind of wail, came a wild bnrst of sobbing, and 

she ran swiftly np the steps, leaving James Jarman 
nilent and motionless, at their foot. As she disap- 
peared lie turned, and noticed that the night was 
falling fast, and that the roar of the coming sea was 
coming nearer and nearer. 
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18. 

When it was quite dark, there came a knock at 
Mr. Starkey^s house, and a gentleman asked to see 
Mr. Draper. He was told that Mr. Draper was very 

ill in bed, and had been so some weeks, and he 
seemed much surprised. He then asked if he could 
see Mrs. Draper, but was told that she had been out 
all the afternoon. He said he would like to .wait for 
the ladji and was shown upstairs. 

Left alone in the drawing-room, James threw 
himself into a chair, and rested his aching head 
upon his hand. Presently a moan from the next 
room attracted his attention. The door stood the 
least in the world ajar. A light was burning within, 
and he could steal a peep at its interior, unobserved. 
He rose, and went on tiptoe to look in. 

There on the bed lay the man who had come 
between him and happiness. He was asleep, and a 
lamp burning near at hand threw deep shadows upon 
his face, which made it look more hollow- cheeked 
and ghastly even than it did in reality. His hair 
was long, and scattered wildly upon the pillow, con* 
trasting strongly with the whiteness of his skin. So 
worn and emaciated did lie seem, it was diflicult to 
recognise any trace of the gay hearted, roystering 
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Don Caesar of the Boudoir Theatre in his feeble 
fi'ame and wasted features. 

And this was the man whom she loyed so fondly 

— who had only to raise his hand and beckon and 
she would follow. If what he had been told Avere 
true, it was more than doubtful that he would ever 
rise ag^ain from his sick bed. 

^^The poor gentleman has had a relapse since the 
lady went out,^* Mrs. Starkey had said; "and his 
friend Mr. Yolland has gone for the doctor. Fm 
very much afraid for him, sir. The doctor said if 
he had another attack it mip:ht be fatal." 

As Jarman stood there watching, the sick man's 
healL rolled to and fro uneasily, and his thin handa 
stretched forth upon the coverlet, clawed at it with, 
restless fingers. He was delirious, or talking in his 
sleep. The listener caught vague snatches here and 
there. 

"I must go on to-night. They're waiting for 
me. Has the music begun?'' 

He was at the amateur theatre, and another 
histrionic triumph awaited him. He was beating 

time now to some imaginary air, and nodded his 
head, and laughed faintly. 

*'Yes, yes, Tom; I understand perfectly. I'm not, 
a fool, you know. I'm worthy of better things than 
this. I must not throw myself away." 

Jarman smiled bitterly. ^'Here's a thing to talk 
about throwing itself away." 

"Yes, yos; I know exactly the sort of life I shall 
shine in. It is fortunate it has not gone too £ar. It 
must be broken off." 

. 14« 
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He was silent for a moment, then laughed, and 
then the wasted hand approached the mouth, as 
though to twist the moustache in the way whicli had 
been so popular in the Don Caesar performances. 

^^I know all that of course. From one point of 
view, of course, I am a villain. It is true, I have 
spared none. It was very cruel of me; it was in- 
deed! I have led a fearfully wicked life." 

The smile of contempt still })layed ahout Jar- 
man's lip as he listened, but he could only hear a 
portion of these mutterings. Presently the tone of 
the sufferer changed altogether, and he began to 
plead pitifully for some one^s mercy. 

"I'm a pretender," he said; It's all a sham. I 
know you must despise me, but do not tell every- 
body. Promise me you will not tell. I have always 
told lies, and played the fooL I did love her really. 
It was to keep up my character. If I had not been 
ashamed — ^" 

He muttered a broken sentence or two after this, 
and then subsided into total silence. James came 
away from the door and Hung himself into the chair. 
Thus he sat waiting for about half an hour, and then 
in a voice louder and more distinct than before, the 
sick man awoke him from his reverie by calling 
"Ann, Ann!" 

He raised himself and listened trembling* 

The sick man called again, 
Where are you, Ann? Ann, my own darling, 
come and give ime something to drink. Oh, I am 
dying with thirst It is cruel of you to leave me to 
suffer Kke fhis all alone.** 
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He seemed to speak naturally euougli this time. 
He was not talking in his sleep. James Jangan 
rose and again approached the door, hesitated for a 
moment, and passed in. 
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VU. 

OUTSID£ THE OLD BAILEY. 

1. 

The news that things were not going on as 
satisfactorily as could have been wisbed with Mr. 

Starkey soon spread amon]2; the inhabitants of the 
little watering-place, and Mr. Starkey \s old friends 
looked shily at him when they met him in the par- 
lour of the Benbow or in the street Since the law- 
suit had been decided against him he drank rather 
deeper than usual, and was, if possible, more in- 
solent and offensive in his manner towards mankind 
generally. It therefore occurred, not unnaturally, 
to Mr. Starkey's old friends that as he had no money 
to stand treat with and no conversation of an agree- 
able character to offer in its place, it was scarcely 
worth while putting up with his insults. Starkey, 
therefore, was sent to Coventry. 

While in Coventry he drowned his sorrows in a 
bowl at his own expense, and staggered home late 
at night to beat his wife — a way he always had 
when in liquor. One particular night, when he was 
not quite as tipsy as usual because he had not quite 
money enough for the purpose, and when he had 
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for the same reason returned a trifle earlier than 

was his habit, he found great excitement prevailing 
in Paradise Place, and more particularly at Number 
One. 

^^Oh, Mr. Starkey,'* said a female neighbour, 
meeting him a few doors off. **0h, so dreadfbll 

The poor, young gentleman, and the poor young 

lady!" 

"What has happened to them?'* 

What, indeed! There were all sorts of con* 
flicting rumours abroad. One at least was dead; 
perhaps both. Mr. Staikey pushed his way past the 
Uttle crowd with an air of authority and entered his 
house. Mrs. Starkey met him in the passage, in 
tears, and gave him a hurried account of what had 
happened. The gentleman upstairs had had a re^ 
lapse, and while the lady and Mr. Yolland were out 
had breathed his last The lady, when she returned 
and found what had happened, had taken on in a 
way wliich was dreadful to behold. She had screamed 
and cried like one distracted. 

The doctor who had been sent for to see if any- 
thing could be done, stayed to render what assistaaoe 
lay in his power to the lady, and fortunately, a re- 
lation of hers — ^who had called earlier Sn the evemng 
to see her — had now come back again and volun- 
teered to keep Mrs. Starkoy comjiany in sitting up 
to watch her, lest she might die for want of help 
in one of the series of fainting fits she had been 
seized with. 

While Mr. Starkey and his wife were yet ta&ing 

the doctor came down stairs and recommended the 
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latter to keep a sharp eye on the patient, who in 
her present excitable state it was not really safe to 
trust for a moment alone. 

"I am a&aid from what I can understand, there 
was some quarrel between her and her husband just 
before he died.'* 

"I thought they were on such good terms," said 
Mrs. Starkey. 

"Not they," Mr. Starkey interrupted. "There 
was a screw loose you may depend on it I saw her 
come out of the house this afternoon, and hj the 
look of her face it was plain enough to see there 
was something wrong. He was a bad lot, sir, you 
may depend upon it." 

"How so?" the doctor asked; but Mr. Starkey 
contented himself by smiling mysteriously and shrugs 
ging his shoulders, which was a favourite custom of 
his when profoundly ignorant upon any subject, or 
when he wanted to give importance to some in- 
finitesimal scrap of knowledge he chanced to liavo 
picked up. The doctor, a plump, rosy, simple little 
man, stared at him in surprise, made little out of 
the examination, and took his departure. 

"A disagreeable, underhanded sort of fellow 
that," he said to himself as he walked away, and 
half an hour later had forgotten Mr. Starkey's 
existence. 

When the door was shut behind him, Mr. Star- 
key had more to say: — ^''It's all very well this sitting 
up, and nursing and watehing. Who's to pay for 
it aD? We can't do the Good Samaritan business, 

you know. Wo have oui' own troubles to attend to?" 
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''Has anytlilng firesli happened?" 

"I don't know about anything fresh. Something 
will h«ippcu very soon, you may be sure of that. 
I'm just able to ward off the smash from day to day; 
but it will come. Tour precious relations will sell 
us up before many more hours have passed over our 
heads. Mark mj words if they don*t." 

This danger threatening did not however deter 
Mrs. Starkey from the performance of the kind office 
she had undertaken. She was very weary from a 
long day's work and (he excitement and confusion 

of the last few hours, but she spoke not of her 
fatigue. 

Ann had been put to bed in a room on the 
ground floor, where, as the night had turned cold, 
a fire was lit, on either side of which Jarman and 
the landlady seated themselyes, and prepared to 

keep watch. It proved to be a dull business enough, 
and Mr. Starkey did not volunteer his help, but 
retired early to rest, and that not without com- 
plaining that he should have to sleep alone at the 
top of the house with a dead body in the room 
below. 

This dread presence also made itself felt in the 
room where the watchers had taken up their posts, 
and seemed to lend an unwonted gloom and silence 
to the whole house. As they sat there hour after 
hour, they could hear faint noises from without — the 
murmur and splashing of the sea against the wooden 
break-water opposite. Now and then the howling 
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of a dog — ^at rare intervals a heavy footstep in the 
street — ^the tread of a passing fisherman going to 

his boat. 

Within the room the suii'erin<:^ girl lay at times 
so perfectly motionless and quiet, she might have 
been dead. A kettle simmeied and sang upon the 
hob, and an old-fashioned watch upon the mantel- 
piece ticked loudly in a little Gothic edifice, where 
it hnng suspended from a nail beneath an archway, 
guarded by two little soldiers with drawn swords. 
Now and then some slight sound, at the moment in* 
explicable^ occurring within the house itself, made 
the watchers hold their breath and listen. 

When she had been keeping watch abont three 
hours, the fatigues of tlie day began to tell upon 
Mrs. Starkcy, and at last she nodded her head and 
slept in lier arm-chair. Jarman opposite to her, still 
kept watch. Tlie young widow at that moment was 
sleeping tranquilly. He alone, of all the inmates of 
the house, was awake. He sat and listened to the 
sufferer's regular bretathing, glancing at fireqnent in- 
tervals at tlie face of the watch upon the mantel- 
piece, which marked the slow progress of time. 
Once he rose, and going noiselessly towards the 
window, gazed forth upon the sea, over which the 
day was just beginning to break. 

Presently Ann turned her head qnickly upon 
her pillow, and begun to mutter scnne incoherent 
words, and to throw out her arms, bhe was dream- 
ing or delirious. 

''I kiUed him— I killed him,'' she cried; ''I 
hated him so, I killed him. Yes, it was I.*' 
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She had half started into a sitting posture as she 

spoke these words at the top of her voice. Next 
moment James was l)y her side, pressing her firmly 
back, and holding his hand before her mouth , as 
thongh to hinder her from speaking again. 

'^Hnsh! hushT' he whispered; ^^what are you 
doing? What are you saying?" 

She leant back, and was silent, and leaving her, 
James Jarm;ui stepped up to Mrs. Starkey's side 
and held the light before her eyes. The wortliy 
landlady was fast asleep, and far from dreaming 
that the was in any particular danger. 

When she awoke ^ hour or so later, day had 
broken*, the fire had burnt low, and the candle 
sputtered in the socket. Ann slept more tranquilly, 
and James Jarman, more wakeful than ever, faced 
her £tom the other chimney comer, looking veiy 
grey and giim and haggard. 
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2. 

The little doctor had prescribed a composing 
draught for Ann, and the lon^^ sleep thus induced, 
bad had a beneficial effeet When sbe awoke sbe 
was calmer, and more reasonable. She was, indeed, 
so calm and self-contained, the lookers marvelled a 
little at the change, and Mr. Starkey drew a moral 
when he heard of it. 

"That's how it always is," said he, "they weep 
and tear their hair the first five-and-twenly minutes, 
and then it is all over, and we're forgotten." It 
wonld, however, have been somewhat difficult to 
forget a linsband of the Starkey sort. 

James Jarman took his departure early in the 
morning before the landlord had left his bed, so 
that as yet these two had not met nor were they in* 
deed aware of each other^s existence. When Ann 
opened her eyes she opened them upon the sad, 
silent figure of her cousin keeping watch. He came 
towards her, and gently took her hand in his. 

"Well, Ann?" 

"Are you here, James? You must not stop 
here,'^ she said with a shudder. 

"No, I only waited for an opportunity of speak* 

ing to you. Here on this card I have written my 
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address. WiLliIii a week I shall hope to see you. 
We will talk then of the future." 

^^Biie took the card he offered her, but made no 
reply, and without another word thej parted thus. 
He slowly ascended the hill to the Royal Hotel, and 
there havinp^ made inquiries about tlie trains, ordered 
Buiiie breakfast. Whilst he was waiting for it, the 
friend with whom he had made the journey the day 
before entered the room. At sight of James he 
came forward, eagerly. 

^'Jarman! The very man I wanted to see!^^ 

"How so?" 

**I told you yesterday I was coming down here 
upon a spec 1 thought might turn out well for me. 
It has turned out badly 1" 

"That is a way specs have of turning out. 
WeU?" 

"Eighteen months ago I brought back with me 
to tliis cursed country a little fortune of twenty- 
throe thousand j)ounds. Of that sum I have the 
odd three thousands remaining. From your talk 
yesterday it seemed to me you were heartily sick of 
England, and the life you were leading here." 

"Yes, I am going away for ever in a few days!" 

"Going where? What say you? Put in the 
same amount of money — a trilie to you — and join 
me in a venture out there in Mexico. I know you 
will like the scheme that 1 can lay before you. It 
is better than any I ever liad. What say you to 
to the old free life again? We were so happy to- 
gether once upon a tuue." 

"Was I ever happy ouce upon a time? ' said 
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James with a smile. "Well," ke added after a 
pause, "I wont give you a promise yet; but it's not 
altogether unlikely. How long can you give me to 
decide?'* 

"Why, Jarman," cried the otlier, seizing* his 
hand, ''do you really mean it? Will your really 
come? Choose your own time, of course. T pro- 
posed the thing, it is true, but hardly hoped you 
would agree to it** 

"The chances are I shall,*' James Jarman re- 
plied, without any manifestation of excitement. '' The 
next few days will decide all." 

"You know where to find me when you have 
made up your mind. And now, are you going up 
to town?" 

"Yes, I want to see my lawyer at once. I have 

a good many things to settle." 

"I sec yoTi are going to have breakfast. We 
will breakfast together, if you are agreeable, and we 
can go by the same train." 

As, after the meal was concluded, there was an 
hour to spare, the two gentlemen strolled alon^ the 
High Street, and stared into the shop windows, to 
pass the time away. A poor show of wares were 
those exhibited in the small tradesmen's windows in 
this watering-place, even in the full season, but 
now only a few odds and ends of the summer's 
stock remained. Nevertheless Jarman saw a leather 
pocket-book that took his fancy, and they went in 
to buy it. 

The tradesman came forward with great alacrity 
to serve them. The article in question, he said. 
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was a bargain. It had been ordered by a nautical 
person, and had been procured with great trouble 
from town. The nautical person, after several 
visits, had gone away the day hefore the pocket- 
book arrived, and it was therefore thrown upon the 
shopkeeper's hands. . 

"It's worth double the money it's marked at, 
sir,'' he said. "The gent was most particular about 
it. AYhea it's closed this way, you see, it's water- 
proof. You might, begging your pardon, sir, be 
drowned, and be under water for a day or two, and 
yet any papers in this pocket-book, if you had it 
on you at the time, would com^ out as diy as a 
bone." 

While they were in the shop making this pur- 
chase, two suspicious-looking men, both, however, 

decently clad, looked in at the door, and one asked 
the shopkeeper to direct liiiii to Paradi.se Place. 

"It's down the street, right at tlie bottom, ou 
the left. Who did you happen to want?" 

"The name of Starkey. Do you know it?" 

"Oh, certainly, that's number one — right op- 
posite the breakwater.'* 

"Starkey," said James, as he put away his ])ur- 
cliase ill the breast pocket of his cojit. "I've lieard 
that name before. Where was it now? Oh, I re- 
member, it was long ago!" 

The two suspicious-looking men went their way, 
as directed, and reaching number one in due course, 
knocked at the door. The door being opened, ho 
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who had knocked immediately put liis foot and leg 
into tlie passage to prevent the door being closed 
again, and asked for Mr. Starkey. 

Mr. Starkey appearing, it seemed that there was 
a claim against him for a trifle over two hundred 

pounds, which one of this couple wanted to know 
whether he was goin^i; to pay. Mr. Starkey reply- 
ing, with a dismal laugh, that he did not think he 
had any intention of doing anything of the kind, 
the speaker informed him that he should leave his 
friend in charge, and having done so himself took 
his departure. Mr. Starkey's troubles had then com- 
menced in earnest. This was the smash of which 
he had been for some time past in daily expecta- 
tion. 

The smash having come, he left Mrs. Starkey 

*'to have lier cry out," and went down to the l^cnbow 
to drown liis own care in his own way. lie was 
some time thus occupied, and it was late in the 
afternoon, when he turned his face again towards 
home. In firont of the door he fonnd standing one 
of the flies from the railway, loaded np with boxes. 
At first lie tliought his own goods and chattels were 
being moved away. 

But this impression was qnickly banished by a 
hidy's calling to him from the coach window. 

"Oh, if you please, my good man." 

Mr. Starkey replied, somewhat resentfully: 

"What can I do for yon, ma'am?^' 

"Does Mr. Draper live here?*' 

Mr. Starkey looked liard at the lady, in whose 
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face be thought he could trace some likeness to his 
late lodger. 

''He did Uve here." 

'^Has he gone then? Where to?'* 

Mr. Starkey looked up at the sky and down at 
the pavement, as though uncertain upon this point, 
and bit bis thumb. 

^^Are you a relation of Mr. Draper's, pia'am?" 

''I am his mother.** 

*'Ton haven^t heard what has happened, then?** 
^'Happened? Oh! my poor Harry. Let me get 

out" 

There was a dark, good-looking gentleman, witli 
very fine whiskers, sitting in the fly with Mrs. 
Draper, upon the opposite seat 

He spoke now for ihe first time, interposing in a 
soft and persnasive tone, and gently possessing him- 
self of the lady's wrist as lie did so. 

"We must not agitate ourselves. We must be 
calm and brave, and j)repared for anything." 

Mr. Starkey told his tale in the style peculiar to 
him, putting the worst constmction upon things. 
He supposed that he and Mrs. Starkey would never 
get any return for all they had gone tln-ougb on the 
poor young man's account — the sleepless nights they 
bad had — the long hours of watching — the toil and 
anxiety. He owed rent, too, for some weeks. 

The lady alighted and entered the house, sobbing. 
Mrs. Starkey joined her shortly: 

"How did my poor boy die? When was it?** 
Mrs. Dra])er asked her. 

"It was last night about nine when the young 
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lady came back, and lie must have been dead then. 
She sat, she said, for some time in the drawing 
room — nearly two hours — thinking he was asleep, 
and that he would wake and call for her; and at 
last, finding he did not wake and call, went in to 
look at him." 

"How strange she should stop away from him 
so long, when she knew he was so ill." 

"Very strange, I think," Mr. Starkey obserred, 
parmifaetieally. 

'^I think," Mrs. Starkey continued, *'that the 
lady and gentleman must have quarrelled during the 
afternoon." 

"Where is this woman? Who is she? My son 
was not married." 

"He wouldn^t marry her, that^s why she went 
away and left him," said Mr. Starkey. ^^When she 
hea^ he was ill, though, she came back and forced 
him into it. They were married by special licence. 
He was so ill at the time, he could hardly make the 
responses." 

Mrs. Starkey would have interrupted — "Oh, I 
don't think that, dear — 

"Hold your tongue,** replied her husband. You 

know nothing about it." 

"What doctor attended Mr. Draper?" asked the 
strange gentleman, who had accompanied the lady 
into tibie house, and who it appeared was a doctor 
also. "I must see him at once. I should like to 
put some questions to him. If you will take my 
advice, my dear madam, you will take up your 
quarters, for the present, at the hotel" 
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^^Bnt I must see him. After what I have suf- 
fered coming over. Ah! I feel that I shall never 
recover this shock." 

'^As your medical adviser ^ I must forbid you, 
madam, to excite yourself any more at present I 
must beg of you to come away at once.^^ 

Mr. YoUand was yet in the town, and came to 
the hotel, where Mrs. Draper liad put up, to narrate 
such circuuistances as he was acquainted with re- 
specting his friend's last hours. With some reluc- 
tance he related the principal points of the conver- 
sation he had had with Draper, which Ann had 
overheard. 

"When I gave this advice," Yolland hastened to 
add, "you will, 1 trust, believe that I had no idea 
your son was married to the lady." 

"Married!" cried Mrs. Draper, in great excite- 
ment. "I do not believe that the maxriage was 
legal. Who was present, I should like to know? 
We have all heard of these designing creatures." 

Mrs. Draper's medical friend here burst into 
the room. He was trembling, and white with 
rage. 

"What is the matter, Doctor Francis?" 
"I have never been so insulted in all my Ufe," 
he replied, dragging off his gloves, and flinging 

them into his hat, as he spoke; "I have called upon 
tliis fellow — this low provincial apothecary. The 
man was not even civil. He wished to know by 
what right I interfered; but I will show him that 
It was easy at a glance to see how wholly inepm- 
petent the creature was; but 111 let him see whom 

15* 
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be has got to deal with. I am resolved on tibe part 

I shall take in the matter." 

Later on, Mr. Yollaud aud Doctor Francis had 
a few words together. 

^^The whole business seems to me extremely 
suflpicions." 

"Suspicious is a strong word," said YoUand. 

"Not too strong. But this is premature. We 
shall see after the examination." 

"Examination?" 

"Decidedly. After the post-mortem examina- 
tion." 



Was it possible that tlie few words Mr. Stark ey 
had let fell carelessly could have led to the brewing 
of such a storm, for a storm was brewing — a raging 
storm, to which one life at least will fall a sacri- 
fice? 

"I'd like to set them all by the ears, curse 
them!" said Mr. Starkey. 
"Why?" his wife asked. 

"We've got our troubles, haven^t we? Why 
shouldn't they have theirs?*' 
"But they have, dear!" 

"Oh, yes, I daresay. I shouldn't wonder now, 
if, before a month's over, the two women are hard 
at it, tooth and nail. The old one will want to 
throw over the young one's claim. But she can't 
do that For that matter, she was safe enough 
while he had liyed, even without the second mar- 
riage. He would never have dai-ed to pretend the 
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firat a sham one. 1 would have shown her how to 
manage it, but she would not take mj advice.^' 

^^I hope thej will not be able to cheat her out 
of her share of what property there is." 

"Why so? I do not see that it's any business 
of yours, or mine either. They could only do it 
though with our help. If we j)rovod now that he 
was of unsound mind, and had been so ever so 
long." 

"But he wasnV 

"Wasn't he? Well, if he wasn't, what of that? 
I don't know tliat he wasn't though, yet. I shall 
see what turn things take, and then I'll give my 
opinion. Tm sure I don't mind which way it is my- 
self." 

Late over night a message had been sent to an 
old woman living in a back street of the town; and 
very early in the morning she had come, and in a 
stealthy and noiseless fashion, which had something 
horribly suggestive about it, performed certwi of- 
fices in the darkened chamber upstairs. This crea- 
ture had also swept up and tidied the dead man's 
room at Mr. Starkey's request, and brought down in 
her hand a dust-shovel full of litter. Sorting this 
over in her husband's presence, Mrs. Starkey said, — 

"Here's a piece of paper with some writing on 
ii What's it about, I wonder?" 

Starkey snatched it. 

"Let me see." 
, It was a half-sheet of note paper, on which only 
a few words had been written in straggling and un- 
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certain characters, which were difficult to decipher; 
but Starkey changed colour as he read it, and ris- 
ing, approached the window, keeping his back tomed 
on his wife. 

"What is it, dear?" 

"Whafs what?" 

"The paper." 

"Oh, nothing — nothing. You never told m o" * 

"Told yon what?" 

"Nothing." 
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8. 

Ohob roused, the energy of this Doctor Francie 
seemed to be without botmds. He was heard raving 

loudly against the low provincial apothecary in the 
public room at the Royal. That fellow had better 
have a care. He (Francis) was not to be trifled 
with. All in good time! 

The country doctor meanwhile went upon his 
rounds, dreaming of no danger. When he heard 
from a friend that there had been ^'a doctor from 
London up there at the VRoyal' pooh-poohing his 
medical skill the good old gentleman only smiled. 

^^My patients know me by this time, IVe brought 
half the parish into the world. I suppose IVe not 
made more mistakes than my betters. Perhaps he 
wants to come down here and settle. He wont find 
it a very good spec, I'm afraid." 

The old gentleman went home that night and 
told the story to his wife and daughters over his 
glass of port He thought it, in the innocence of 
his heart, to be rather a good story. He little 
dreamt what was coming. 

As the sagacious reader may have guessed from 
the first, that man JTrancis was, to a certain extont, 
« charlatan and impostor. He was not very clefer 
professionally; but he was a great schemer, and 
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though cas a rule aimiiii; but at paltry results > threw 
80 much artfulness into his game, that he frequently 
came off victorous — for a time at least He had not 
come from London as stated above, but from the 
Frciicli watering-place, where Mrs. Draper had been 
living for some months past. He had sold liis prac- 
tice and was going to London with the intention of 
settling there, and called on his patient to inform 
her of his intention. The prospect of a travelling 
companion decided Mrs. Draper to go and see her 
son, and as the doctor had some few days to spare, 
he proposed to accompany her to the seaside, and to 
give his advice in the case. 

Some people said that he had other views with 
regardf to the widow, who was reported to be toler- 
ably well off. Perhaps he wanted to see whether 
the son was likely to live, and if so what sort of 
person he was; or whether he was likely to die, and 
if so to whom the money would go. Arriving in 
the little watering-place he had at once taken a 
great fancy to it There was only one doctor there 
— an old man. There might be a chance for a 
young one. 

Perhaps the old doctor suspected his intentions 
when first they met. There was of course no reason 
why every information should not have been af- 
forded him respecting all the circumstances attend- 
ing Harry Draper^s illness and death; bnt the in- 
quiries had been put somewhat insolently, and the 
old gentleman's anger was roused. Had not this 
been the case, the truth would never have come to 
Ught 
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Tom Yollaud could not help feeling a little 
surprised at the marked antipathy Mrs. Draper mani- 
fested towards ber son's widow when he recollected 
the letter the former lady had written. '^How was 

it she had changed her opinions so decidedly?" he 
asked himself. In the lirst place, however, he re- 
flected that she was naturally suspicious of all sur- 
rounding the loved one who had died. Starkey's 
ill-natured words had helped-towards the result Pre* 
sentlj came the damning proofs. 

When the scared hound flies panting past with 
frothy mouth, lollin<i^ ton^^ue, and bloodshot eyes, a 
howling crowd yelling ''mad dog!" at his heeb, 
which of us pauses to inquire whether the *beast is 
really as mad as its pursuers suppose? To escape 
from its reach or to str&e it dead, what other thought 
have we regarding it? When the post-mortem 
examination had taken place, — when the little scraps 
of evidence had been gathered together — when 
YoUand's story had been told — ^when the first whisper 
of foul play and poison had gone forth, who doubted 
the ^ilt of the culprit? 

Even before the proofs were deduced the rumour 
had gained ground in the town. In the public room 
at the Koyal it had been talked over. In at the 
Benbow it had been discussed. There never before 
had been a murder at this little watering-place. A 
man had killed another in a stand-up fight in a little 
village a mile and a half away, but that happened 
thirteen years ago, and then it was only brought in 
manslaughter. There had not been so much general 
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excitement, even at regatta time, for many seasons 
past 

Haying no other topic to eonyeise upon, the 
landladies of the empty houses met togeUier, and 

lengthily discoursed upon the subject in front of 
their tradesmen's counters. The fishermen gathered 
together in knots at the street comers. All day long 
a little crowd might be seen garing np at the front 
of the house. 

The local police were m a state of the highest 
indignation. A detective and two London officers 
had come down. These had given themselves great 
airs, and poohpoohed local authorities and traditions. 
The magistrates of the borough and of the county 
had coihe together, and got by the ears over the 
business. There was a talk of the trial being moved 
to London. Some of the well-informed ones re- 
pudiated this intelligence with contempt; but even- 
tually it turned out to be correct, for the trial was 
removed to London, on the ground that owing to 

prejudice prevailing against the prisoner in the 
district, it would be impossible to have a fiur trial 
there. 

A month had now passed since Harry Draper 
died. The house stood damp and desolate in Para- 
dise Place, destined perhaps to stand empty for 
many seasons to come, for clearly it will henceforth 

be an ill-omened house, and an unlucky house, which 
no prudent person would venture on taking. All 
good folks shudder as they pass it now, and many 
will not pass it after dark. 
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That window over the balcony, the broken 
window, is where she used to sit among the flowers. 
There's a broken piece of one of the very flowerpots 
lying there now tf yon donbt the story. Her little 

white hand used to steal out among the flowers and 
wave adieu to him as he walked up the High Street- 
lie whom she waved adieus to lies buried yonder in 
the graveyard on the top of the hill. The hand 
she waved was the same hand that ponred out the 
poison. 

Only a few weeks ago, and that was the lightest 
and brightest house of the row. It has been shut 
up only a few days, and it looks as though it bad 
been deserted for months. One or two blades of the 
straw which was used in the packing up of Mr. 
Starkey^s goods and chattels still cling persistently 
to the doorstep. Where are the Starkeys gone? 
Over the way are the rails Mr. Starkey used to sit 
on so long, and on which he smoked so many pipes. 
One rail is bent with Mr. Starkey's weight The 
paint is worn from a lower one by the friction of 
his boot soles. Yes, there are Mr. Starkey*s marks, 
but where, oh! where is Mr. Staikey? 

When the female neighbours talk it over they 
have a hundred and one anecdotes to relate respect- 
ing the inmates of the Starkeys' drawing rooms. 
There was always a something — ^it was difficult to 
say what, but a certain something — about her nobody 
had liked. Some had always suspected she would 
turn out badly; some had seen the crime fore- 
shadowed in her face^ others had shuddered in her 
presence. 
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What of hiiti wlio lay there dead in the little 
cTiurcliyard yonder? So liaudsome a gentleman! so 
light-hearted! so free spoken, so generous of Lis 
inone7f so noble too to atone for his fault upon bis 
deathbed, and to render her so grand a reparation! 

What a change! Here is the street that used to 
be so gay, now sad and silent. There is the sea the 
ladies used to bathe in, smooth as a diick-poud at 
that time, or rippling gently beneath the summer^s 
sun, now black and boisterous, thundering in upon 
the crazy woodwork of the pier, and eating its way 
into the chalky cliffe which then stood high and dry 
above high water-mai'k. Yonder, No. 1 shut up and 
left to the ghosts and the rats; the hero dead and 
buried, the heroine a prisoner in Newgate. 
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4. 



The snn rose much as tisnal one December day, 
wliicli was a day of great iin])ortaiice to certain 
persons in this history, and lighted up the ordinary 
London street-life in its customary fashion. The 
shops were opened about the usual time. People 
went about their business ^ made arrangements about 
their dinner, and felt in their usual spirits. There 
was no visible difference in the density of the traffic 
upon Luflgate Hill or in Cheapside. liound and 
about Newgate prison the public houses were not 
quite as fuU as on some busj market-days. There 
were a good many policemen standing about, and 
some bustle among the barristers, their touters and 
attoniics, about the doors of the court. A few more 
idlers than common loitered about the Old l^ailey, 
and now and then among them might be seen a 
pale, wistful face — ^the face of a friend of one on 
his trial within, for to-day the Sessions were sitting, 
and it was a question of life or death for some in*' 
side those walls. 

Tlierc are some cases which, owing more to 
accident than any peculiarity of their own, excite a 
large share of pubUc notice. On these occasions the 
coturt is often crowded, and the seats available to 
the public eagerly appropriated; but very rarely is 
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there even half the excitement in a real trial which 
invariably characterizes the trials of romance. There 
is so mnch else to think of, how are we who are not 

upon our trial to remember when the case comes on. 
Why, there are some people tried and condemned, 
with more or less justice, and hanged out of the 
way, and we none the wiser, becanse on the days 
that those events were recorded we did not happen 
to read the newspaper. Just at that period many 
important events had occurred to engross the public 
mind — war, a general election, fierce political strife. 
Upon this account, perhaps, the reports of the pro- 
ceedings hitherto had been very meagre. Many 
details which might have provoked curiosity had 
been omitted. The world at large knew very little 
of Harry Draper^s muider, and of his wife's trial for 
the crime. 

Some of the idlers in the street without were not 
aware that a case of such importance was coming 
on. Most of those who had business on hand regard- 
ing cases in the court, even though those cases were 

only trivial ones, were so engrossed with their own 
affairs, they had no time or inclination to think of 
others. A sallow-faced man, with a ragged beard, 
who was wandering vaguely round the prison walls, 
had some difficulty in ascertaining whether there 
actually was a trial for murder about to take place, 
and where it would occur. Whilst he was himself 
looking for the court door, a rustic-looking stranger 
came up and asked if he could point out the spot 
where the ^^chap were hung." Replying in an 
absent manner that he did not know and passing on. 
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the man with the beard, a minute afterwards, found 
the rustic stranger still at his elbow. 

^^I be eoom oop to Lunon to see th' soits loike, 
don't 'ee see. I be eoom into a bit a biaM and 'nd 
loike to spend it on a lark." 

If anything, perhaps, the rusticity of the stranger 
was a trifle overdone, and strongly suggestive of 
skittle-grounds and sporting wagers. The other 
turned away impatiently and hurried on. A few 
yards further on he met an old man with a profu- 
sion of grey locks hanging down upon his collar. 
He was carrying some papers and pressing forward 
absorbed in his own thoughts. 

"Mr. Drake." 

"Ah, Mr. Jarman." 

"What is going on? How's the case likely to 
go? Has anything frosh occurred?" 

"Nothing fresh — nothing done yet. We may 
hope for a favourable result." 

''May hope? You said an acq^uittal was cer- 
tain." 

"Of course nothing is certain in this world; but 
I think I may say nearly certain — next to certain." 

"You know, Mr. Drake, I told you when I came 
to you at first why I came. I was recommended to 
go to the cleverest Old Bailey lawyer in London; I 
knew you were the man, and came to you." 

Mr. Drake, grinning at the intended compliment, 
but wincing somewhat at the way in which it was 
put, hastened to reply. 

"I hope you did not do wrong, sir; I'm sure we 
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lose very few cases irom our office, and we have a 
deal of business — great deal Hi, Jeff!" 

The person so addressed was a litde foxy man, 
carrying a blue bag tightly crammed with papers. 
He came running towards them in answer to his 
name. 

"Have you seen after Saunders's case?" said 
Drake, "and Williams^s? Here's something for you 
to attend to at once. Go back to the office and 
fetch Pledger's affidavit" 

"Yes, sir, " 

"Stop J what have you got in the bag? let me 
look." 

They were standing in a passage leading into 
the court when this dialogue took place. People 
were pushing to and fro past them. Some of the 
papers that the lawyer was sorting were knocked 

from his hands by some rough person passing by, 
and scattered on the ground. Jannan lookod on, 
scowling with hnpatience while the documents were 
picked up again. 

"I am afraid you have too much other business, 
to attend to mine,'* he said. 

"Why, my dcir sir, yours will be attended to 
all in good time. Pray make your mind easy — do 
make your mind easy." 

"That is easy enough to say. This suspense is 
unendurable." 

"But there is really no cause for alarm." 

"You really mean that the result must be favour- 
able?" 

"I have not a doubt of it." 
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The other groaned. ''Why did I lem it as 
long as this? There was only one course to pnrsne: 
I ought to have done it long ago." 

"My dear sir, you seem very excited; that is 
natural of course; but pray try and compose your- 
self. Suppose now you go to my office, and sit 
down and wait I will at once communicate the 
result" 

With these words, Mr. Drake was for running 

away again, having by tins time collected together 
his scattered papers. Jarman caught at his sleeve. 

"My dear sir,'' said the lawyer, "I — really — my 

dear — sir " and he tried to disengage himself 

from the other*s grasp. 

"One moment," said Jarman, tightening his hold, 
and speaking in a low, earnest tone. "You have 
other cases on to-day; you did not tell me that. I 
depended wholly on your help — your undivided at- 
tention to this case." 

"But, my dear sir — so unreasonahle a reqiiest— 
so unprofessional " 

"Chut! Listen to what I have to say. I told 
you you were to spare no expense." 

Here Jeff the clerk interrupted. 

"Williams's case is on, sir." 

Mr. Drake shook himself violently loose. 

"I must go, upon my word. Really, I protest!" 

But once more the other had him tight "There 
was something really dangerous about the look of 
the man," the lawyer afterwards explained when 
describing the scene; "a sort of subdued ferocity. 
I was really almost alarmed.'' 

16 
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If the truth must be told, the worthy gentleman 
was alarmed in reality, and without any further 
effort abandoned himBelf to his fate, and listened to 
what Jarman had to say. 

"I told you not to S2)are any expense," he con- 
tinued, ^^and to obtain the best counsel that could 
be procured." 

^^I did so. Samson was not able to take the 
brief, as luck would have it, or Sergeant David. I 
got Goliah, though. After David he is the next 
best" 

*'No matter what you did. So far it seems there 
has been nothing but bad luck. I don't say though 
that it is your fault All I say is this — want your 
undivided attention, and now tell me in one word 
what sum will make it worth your while to throw 
everything else over, and ^ve me your whole time 
for the day. Name the sum and I will write you 
out a cheque." 

"Never since I began to practise/' Mr. Drake 
said, when telling the story, "did I hear so mon- 
strous a proposition. Of course I could not listen 
to it" 

"My dear sir! Really, this way of treating the 
matter! Of course, if you are willing — in the shape 
of a retaining fee, as it were — but if I could only 
persuade you to be calm. There is a pen and ink 
at this desk. Hr. Dawson, could you oblige me? 
Thank you — ^thank you." 

* * * ♦ * « 4t 

"And now, my dear sir, you reaUy must be 
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calm. Our case is on the next. Will you come 
into tlie court or wait here? Wait here — that's right. 
Now I will come back to you directly, if you will 
only promise to be reasonable.** 

"I will be as })aticnt as I can/' the other said. 
"If you knew what I suffered!'* 

*'But you must be calm," Mr. Drake urged. 
Consider, my dear siri what can your sufferings be 
to hers?'' 



Where Jarman stood, just outside a door leading 
into the court, he could hear the confused murmur 
of the voices within when the door was closed, and 
every now and then catch a few disjointed sentences 
when the door opened. Sometimes when the voice 
of one of the witnesses was low, it was altogether 
inaudible without. Then again, when the business 
of the court was suspended, there was a ^^eneral 
whispering, which presently the voice of the usher 
quelled. The case was a diort one, and easily dis- 
posed of — ^highway robbery and attempted murder 
— several previous convictions — ^penal servitude for 
life. 

Some of the spectators from the court passed out 
at the door. Two barristers, one coming out, one 
going in, met in front of him, and talked together. 
What's on next?" 

"Murder!** 

"The woman down at that seaside ])lace, who 
killed her husband, isn't it? They'll soon settle 
that.'* 

16# 
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"Yes, I should think so. No case. Wonder 
(key found a true bill; but they mast acquit her." 

Thej passed on their different ways, and Jarman 
heaved a sigh. 

Just at his elbow a remarkably long-winded old 
man was telling a friend an interminable story. 
Throughout the whole time that Jarman stood there 
waiting anxiously this story continued, and inyolon- 
tarily he found himself listening to snatches of it 

*'It was just tins way, you see — the man either 
did commit the murderer he didn't. It was all a ques- 
. tion of time and place. If lie were at a certain place 
at a certain time it looked black against him; bat 
then his side tried to prove he wasn't at this place 
at this time. A case of alibi, you see." 

A loud gabble of voices heard from the courti 
suddenly bus lied by the sharp dear voice of the 
usher. Then the door had dosed again. Two more 
barristers had come out and lingered to talk a 
moment. 

"This won't take more than an hour at most 
There is just time to go and get some lunch." 

'^I'm quite willing. There's nothing intereeting 
in this thing. I read the evidence over." 

"Nothing fresh going to be brought forward, I 
suppose?" 

"Not that I've heard of. Sure to be acquitted." 
They went their way still chatting. Two otber 
legal gentlemen came hurrying up, and one, red- 
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faced and good-humoured, was laughing at a joke 
the other was telling him. Some one standing hj 
Jarman's side whispered — 

"That's Goliah." 
Which?" asked Jarman, eagerly. 

The person he addressed did not catch the ques- 
tion. He had to repeat it, and by that time the 
barrister had disappeared. As Jarman pushed for* 
ward the person in charge of the door refbsed him 
admittance. 

Meanwhile the story was going on: — "It was 

this way, you see — Was the woman to be believed 

or was she not? She swore most positively the man 

never did call at the hour he stated; but tiben could 

she positively swear to a circumstance so many 

months afterwards? The other woman, again, the 

one who lived next door, swore just as solemnly the 

other way, and how could she be sure? Now both 

the women swore that for some reason or other they 

happened to be watching the clock that particular hour 

that particular day. It was very strange — ^but one 

meets with strange things of the sort often enough.' ' 
« « « * « . « 

The door of the Court opened for a moment, 
and a deep impressive voice was heard speaking 
alone. This was the Attomey'-G^eral opening the 
case. 

"The prisoner at the bar was in the habit of 
giving the deceased all his medicines. Some of the 
same poison from which he met his death was known 
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to be kept in the medicine-chest in the room, and 
was fonnd in that chest standing open on a side- 
table » 

A fussy little man carrying a piece of paper in 
his hand pushed his way through the crowd to the 
door just as it closed behind another man coming 
out The man coming out called to the other by 
name — 

"Addleton." 

"Ah! You are the very party I wanted. I've 
got an order to pass me in here. I'm afraid I'm 
late. That woman's trial is on to-day, is it not. 
The woman who killed poor Draper." 

They're trying her now to find out whether she 
did or not. I think not, myself." 

"Oh, she did, you may depend on it. Poor 
Draper! By the way, who is the attorney for the 
prosecution? I've something I can tell him. You 
must know this woman was a near relation of that 
preaching man, Bradshaw." 

"You don't mean that?*' 

"I do though. Now the fellow's got a s])ite 
against me. I can't tell you wliy just at this mo- 
ment. It's such a precious long story; but I am 
determined the fact of the relationship shall be made 
pubUc" 

The man wiUi the interminable tale was still 

hard at it. 

"Now you see the clocks all agreed, and that, 
Serjeant David maintained, was the weak point in 
the case for the prosecution. He argued is was so 
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nnlikely that four clocks, and all of them cuckoos, 
could tally to the moment, and it was a question of 
moments, you see. Oh, he's a downy card, is David. 
There^s no one like him. If he'd been on the other 

side the fellow would have been hung to a cer- 
tainty." 

A man close by who had caught the last woids 
of the last speaker asked a bystander, *^Is it not 

David speaking now?'* 

'^Yes, that's hiin sure enough." 
"How will this case go?" 

"Guilty of course. I saw by tlie judge's face 
he'd made Am mind np before he heard a word. 
They don't often hang women now though, do 
they?" 

"Oh, don't they though." 

The opening speech was over. The confused 
gabble arose again. Then the Usher's clear voice 
was heard shouting silence, and then a name was 
called out 

"Thomas Yolland." 

Some more people came out, talking as they 
came. 

"Did you get a sight of her where you stood? 
Not good-looking is she?" 

"No, not at all good-looking. Very white and 
sickly; seems to be in bad health." 

"Poor creature. Don't believe she did it." 
"Nonsense. Not a doubt of it." 

Others came out in a few minutes. 
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*'Tlie case is as good as broken down already." 

''I don't know that I should say so though if an 
enlightened British juiy was not trying it If there's 
a c^nce of them making fools of UieniselTeB, depend 
upon it they wont let the opportunity slip." 

The tale was still in progress: — *'The question 
was, could he or could he not have done the dis- 
tance in three minutes and a half? If these clocks 
were right, he had seven minutes to do it in. 
(Don't you see the point?) But if, as David argued, 
some of them were wrong, or all of them were 
wrong, and the only reliable clock was that at the 
railway station, why then he had only three minutes 
and a half.'' 

Yolland had given his evidence. Mrs. Draper 
was called, and then Doctor Francis. Mr. Drake 
came out of the court for a moment to speak to his 
client. Jarman fairly gasped for hreath when he 
sfiw him, and caught at his hand as a drowning 
man might catch at a floating fragment of wreck. 

"WeU, well, what do you think?" 
There must be an acquittal. Pray be calm 
and leave it to me. All that can be done is being 
done, rest assured of that." 

^'Yes, yes, of course; I know after your promise 
you will do all you can. There, there, excuse me. 
God knows I try to be patient." 

Mr. Drake turned to go again. The other 
stopped him. 
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*'Are our wituesses here? Will you want me?" 

^^No, no. Our counsel is not in favour of call- 
ing any. He will let the case stand on its own 
merits, and knock all the other side's evidence to 
pieces. Make your mind quite easy, we are certain 
to win the day." 

He was gone again. The case for the prosecu- 
tion was over. The counsel for the defence had 
risen. Jarman, leaning against the wall, closed his 
eyes, and seemed to be nnconscioiis of all that was 
passing around him. Addleton came out of the 
court, looked towards him, started, and stood still. 
Jarman opened his eyes at the moment and called 
him by name. 

^^Good heavens are you ill?" the other asked. 

*^How you are altered. This sad case, I suppose. 
Well, well, we must hope for the best" 

"How do they seem to think it will go?" 

do not know. But you must not despair yet 
— I am so soriy — must be getting on." 

He got away as quickly as possible. The door 
swung to and the counsel's voice bec&me inaudible. 
Close to Jarman's ear the interminable tale was 
^oin^ on the same as ever. Had it always been 
going on? Had it ceased for a time, and had the 
speaker gone away and returned again? Had the 
trial been one or several hours in progress? These 
were questions be asked himself , but for which he 
could find no answer. In a dreamy way he listened 
to the story. 

^*The way it was done was this. He must have 
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got in at the window, taken the old woman un- 
awares, killed her by a blow on the back of the 
head, and let himself ont again by the door, which 
had been locked on the inside. Now, if the clocks 

were right, you see, he did all this in less thau live 
minutes.^' 

« ♦ * « ♦ 

The speech proceeded, reached its terminatioii, 
and at some applause Jarman started forward. 

"What was that?" he asked eagerly. "Is it the 
verdict?" 

But the person coming out whom he had ad- 
dressed undeceived him. 

"Not quite, but nearly as good. The whole case 
has broken down. Upon such evidence it will be 
perfectly impossible to convict" 

"Thank God!" muttered Jarman, and once more 
leant back against the wall and closed his eyes. Mr. 
Drake touched him on the arm. 

"The judge is summing up. We are all right 
now." 

He turned back again after hastily whispering 

these w^ords. Some more people came out of the 
court; others went in. The interminable tale was 
still in progress, but this time the words fell without 
meaning upon Jarman's ears. The judge was speak- 
ing now, he heard some one say. People pushed 
backwards and forwards past him in and out the 
door. He fixed his eyes wildly upon their faces, 
and now and then his Hps moved as though asking 
a <]iuestion. 
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The judge's eyen tones still struck his ear when^ 
ever the court door opened. At last thej stopped. 
A bustle and loud murmurs within betokened the 

end of his address. Some broken sentences from 
those crowding out showed what had taken place. 

"Dead against her/^ 

"Never knew anything like it." 

"Left them nothing for it but a verdict of 

guaty." • 

"Dead against her." 

"Dead against the prisoner!" 

Trembling in every limb, with wildly-dilated 
eyes, with lips which, though parted as in speech, 
yet gave out no sound, Jarman waited and listened. 
Drake did not come, but some one brought him a 
line scribbled inside an envelope. He tried to read, 
but the letters danced confusedly before his eyes, 
and the paper fell to the ground. 

Now again there was silence within the court. 
The jury had returned. A moment's pause — 

Guiltt! 

The people were forcing their way out Jarman 
rushed forward, wildly waving liis arms. 

"She's innocent!" he gasped out almost in- 
audibly. "I will speakl" 

Drake coming forward caught him round the 
waist. Others closed round. His teeth were set, 
his eyes bloodshot, his hands clenched; the blood 
trickled down from the corners of his moutli. 

"The man's in a lit," some one saidj "carry him 
out into the open air." 

Th^ carried him out, therefore, struggling and 
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gasping. A few moments afterwards be lay quiet 
enongli, — he liad fainted. 

The paflsers-by wondered what ailed the gen- 
tleman. He was carrie^T into an a^oining chemist's 
shop, and a small crowd following hung about the 
door, and peeped in at the window between the 
coloured bottles. But very few noticed this little in- 
cident, and then other people in the street buatled 
along, follj occnpied with their own affairs , many 
not even glancing towards the gloomy gaol, where 
at that moment the sentence of death was being 
passed — 

he taken hack to tJie place from whence you 
£4me^ and thence to a place of execxdion^ there to he 
hof^ifd hy the neei mtU you ehaU he dead^ and mimy 
fhe Lord have mercy upon ymr eouiP^ 
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INSIDE NEWGATE. 
1. 

The trial was over now. All that could be done 
had been done. All the predictions that had been 
made bad been falsified by what had taken place. 
It vas but small consolation to those most deeply 
interested to know that, in spite of all law and jus- 
tice, the verdict had been given against the prisoner, 
and the sentence passed. Ann was to die. 

There had been no recommendation to mercy. 
Next day the papers were so full of the visit of that 
foreign prince to the City, of which mention has al- 
ready been made, that the report of the trial was 
necessarily curtailed. The world at large had other 
matters to occupy it besides the fate of one wretched 
woman lyinp^ prisoner in Newgate, who was to be 
hanged by-and-by — three Mondays hence. 

It seemed more than probable that the execution 
would take place, and the body be interred within 
the prison walls, before the public began to wake 
up to the fact that this little tragedy had been 
played out without an audience, in a quiet corner, 
and no one the wiser. How was it that this trial 
excited so little interest? Who can tell? 
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By some fatality this murder bad not been a 
^'popular'' one, and now it was only by accident 
that pnblic attention was directed to it. Poor ill- 
advised William Bradshaw wrote a leadin*}^ article in 
the Thirsty Soul against a recently publislied novel 
by Little Addleton. This was not the first time Mr. 
Bradshaw^s organ had attacked this popular writer. 
He Yowed yengeance, and at once set abont its ac- 
complishment. 

Two days after the trial a paragraph appeared 
in the town letter of a country paper stating the re- 
lationship existing between Mr. Bradsliaw and tlie 
condemned prisoner in Newgate. Within a week the 
paragraph had been copied into almost every Lon- 
don paper. A vague statement partly contradicting 
the story appeared in the 7%ir«^ Soul on Saturday, 
which confirmed the truth in the minds of those who 
doubted, and made many thousands acquainted wnth 
the fact who otherwise would never have heard 
of it. 

A furiously satirical reply appeared within a day 
or two in one of the comic journals. Another paper 

in want of a subject took up the case. Another 
reviewed the wliole story of the murder, and in- 
dignantly called attention to the unfair summing up 
of the judge. A rush of letters from correspondents 
immediately followed , and before the week was out 
the whole town was discussing the crime and trial 
of Ann Draper. 

Nothing could have liappened more unfortunately 
as far as William Bradshaw's worldly prospects were 
concerned. The new dbapd long talked of had not 
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yet been built, owing to some disagreement among 
the gentlemen to whom the management of the busi- 
ness bad been intrusted. Whilst the dispute was 
at its highest the bank broke where the money al- 
ready subscribed had been deposited. The new 
chapel then never would be built unless frosli sub- 
scriptions were raised; and this seemed doubtful, for 
somehow William Bradshaw^s popularity was just a 
little on the wane. 

Just at this moment a new preadier was found- 
ing a new sect, right under the noses of the Chosen 
Few in the same parish. His style was directly op- 
posite to that of William. His w^as not the familiar 
and firee-and-easy, but the deeply sonorous and de- 
nunciatory. He thundered forth terrors of bottom- 
less pits and raging furnaces. Every Sunday his 
chapel was filled with frightened women, who 
screamed and fainted and were carried out, only to 
return in a week to scream and faint a^i^ain. His 
popularity was enormous; and William's benches 
were not nearly as full as they were wont to be. 
This was all the greater misfortune for William, be- 
cause unhappily the bulk of his wife^s fortune had 
been lost in the same bank that had swallowed up 
tlie subscriptions. I'ho remainder was invested in 
the TJursty Soul^ the circulation of which was not as 
g^od as it had been some time ago. 

One day William Bradshaw came home white 
with rage, brandishing a newspaper in his hand. 

His wife began to grumble at the time he had 
kept tlie din.ner waiting. 

^^liold your tongue, woman,'' he said, (they had 
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qnamlled a good deal lately). "Do you think I 
have any appetite for dinner after this? Look there! 
Bead that! They are bent npon our rain!'* 

He pointed as he spoke to an article in a serfoiu 

journal, expressing its astonishment that the near re- 
lation of a condemned murderess could be alhnved 
to preach the gospel even to such a congregation as 
gathered together in his obscure chapeL Before the 
woman was hanged he would surely, the journal 
said, if he had any deoeny left, withdraw himself 
from the public gaze. 

*' Before she is hanged," cried William bitterly. 
**To think that I should have lived to suffer such 
humiliation! Retire, indeed! That is true enough. 
But what dark comer shall we find wherein to hide 
our disgrace?*' 

The next moriiiiiir, after a sleepless night, Wil- 
liam Bradshaw arose pale. and haggard, but calmer 
than he had been for some days. He had come to 
a determination, and set off at an early hour for the 
city. Here he found out the counsel who had con* 
ducted the defence, and, after a brief interview, was 
referred by him to Mr. Drake's office. He had come, 
he told the latter gentleman, to see whether any 
step^ could be taken in ^Hhis distressing business,*' 
and if sOy to say that he was willing to pay ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Drake informed him that stops were being 

taken, as it was, and the case was being conducted 
with great energy. A representation had been tV)r- 
warded to the Secretary of State. A flaw had been 
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discovered in the legal detaik. A review of the case 
was hoped for, wUch most undoubtedly result in 
establishing Ann's innocence. As for the money, 

said Mr. Drake, somewhat contemptuously eyein^i^ a 
crumpled fivc-pound-note the minister had produced 
from his purse, Mr. Jarman had already deposited 
a hundred pounds towards the current expenses. 

Mr. Bradshaw put away his money in confusion, 
but felt relieved in his mind. Where was ICr. Jar^ 
man?" he asked. 

**Strauge to say, I cannot tell you," replied the 
lawyer. ''ITor two days he has disappeared, lie 
certainly ought to be here. It is, indeed, very in- 
convenient and unfortunate. I want his directions 
before I can act." 

TJiese words were to a certain extent prophetic 
of the disasters to come. The week passed slowly 
away and yet Jarman did not make his appearance. 
The money was already exhausted and large suras 
would still be required, Mr. Drake said, and he 
wrote to William asking whether he was now in- 
clined to advance funds, hut his affairs were already 
in a crippled state. lie must raise the money him- 
self before he could advance it, even if he made up 
his mind to do so. 

Money,** screamed Mrs. Bradshaw. What for? 
Indeed you 'Shall not Not a penny of mine shall 
go to such a cause." 

"Silence," he shouted in return. '^Do you know 
that her death will be our disgrace.** 

"Is there no other way?" 

"Only one." 

17 
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^^She pressed him to tell her what this one was; 
btit he blushed deeply and wtis silent Later on he 

yielded to her solicitation. 

"I am told that Ann's health has suffered p^eatly 
since she has been in prison. If the inquiry be pro- 
secuted at some length, she may probably die a na- 
toral death before the day arrives. 
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3. 

The mnider at the little watering-place was by 
tbis thne really tbe town's talk. The newspapers 

one after another took up the story and rang the 
changes upon it. Some professed unbounded belief 
in Ann^s innocence , and one, though allowing the 
probability of her guilt, boldly espoused her cause 
andi protested that the dastard who had met his death 
from her hand only too richly deserved his fkte. 

And yet the few days Ann had still to live 
passed quickly by, and in spite of all the talk no- 
thing seemed to bo done. The document spoken 
of as being forwarded to the Secretary of State had 
not three days before the fatal Monday left Mr. 
Drake's office. Jarman had not yet returned. Money 
was wanted, ami the whole business was being 
muddled for want of it. 

Saturday came at last William had raised a 
sum sufficient for the present to appease the legal 
wolves. The memorial was on its way to die se- 
cretary's country seat, under charge of a special 
messenger. The day passed and no reply was re- 
turned. On Sunday morning the congregation at 
William's chapel waited in vain for their minister. 
He had gone to Newgate to bid the prisoner fare- 
well. 

17* 
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As he passed through the street be saw many^ 
people loitering about and peering np at the priaon 
walls. Were they already gathmng togetber to take 
tbeir places for the show? The execution, was of 

course, as this occurred some years ago, to be a 
public one. The fact that it was a woman who was 
to die increased the number of the sight-seers. Al- 
though there was a nuDOur of a probable reprieve^ 
before dusk a large crowd bad aasembledi and the 
tayems round about were densely crowded. 

It was said that tlie windows had let well. A 
young nobleman had taken one. Surely, not a young 
nobleman — a counter-skipper — a shop boy, perhaps. 
Not so. A real nobleman had paid for bis window 
just as my lord Tom Noddy did, about whom In- 
goldsby sang in past times, and early in the evening 
his lordship came there with his friends — Lieutenant 
Tregooze was he one of them? and Sir Carnaby and 
the rest? Yes; they were all there, or their proto- 
types, you may be sure. 

And wby not? A pajriy of literary gentlemen 
had taken another window. Little Addleton, YoDand, 
several others besides, who had come there in pur^ 
suit of cliaracter — for a literary purpose — to see what 
an execution was really like, and write a description 
of it. 

The common herd meanwhile took tbeir places 
at tlie barriers, and held out resolutely against thie 

heavy downfalling rain. There was no other way 

of securing a good point of view, for every hour a 
fresh influx of sight-seers arrived. To pass the time 
songs were sung — the loud choruses of which pene- 
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trated the prison walls and reached the ears of 
the woman for whose death agonies the mob was 
waiting. 

More on account of his being a minister of the 
gospel than because he was Ann^s relative, William 
Bradshaw obtained an interview with Ann. He found 
her pale and wasted, as he had expected. She rose 
when he entered, and said calmly, 

"Well, William, what made you come?" 

"Was it so unnatural?" he asked almost savagely ^ 
and they were for some time silent 

Throughout the interview they were not left alone; 
but the wuder present retired to the other side of the 
room, whilst they conversed in a low voice. 

"You know, perhaps, that great efforts have been 
made to save you," be said. 

"I have heard something of it. Without avail?" 

"Yes; I am sony to say we have done no good." 

"I thought you would not," she said; "I felt Aat 
I was to die." 

"Heaven have mercy upon you, Ann," said 
William; and they were silent again. 

"You think me guilty, like the rest?" she said 
presently, but without any emotion in her voice. 

"What can I think? After the trial— after the 
evidenoe tiiat was jM^uced. But you are so near 
the end now. You would not go out of the world 
in silence. Confess if you are guilty." 

She smiled as she replied, 

"It would avail me little whatever I may iay 
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now. It has all been settled* They have made up 
their niiudfl to kill me/^ 

^^Haye you thought of the horror and degrada- 
tion of such a death?" he asked in a low, eager 
tone. ^'At least, yon might escape that^* 

"Escape?'* 

"By dying another way!" 

"I do not understand!" 

"You don^t think he is listening, do yon?" 

"No." 

"I conld give 'y^n the means of instantaneous 

death — to be used only at the last hour — when you 
are certain there is no hope left. Have you the 
courage?" 

"What is it? Is it " 

"Yes. For your life do not speak the word out 
loud. I have it here in my hand. When I say 
good-by, and shake you by the hand, I will leave it 
there." 

When they had been silent for a few more min- 
utes, she said, 

"Why do you do this? It is from no love for 

me. 

"You must not say that, Ann," the other replied 
hastily, but trembling as be spoke, and keeping his 
eyes fixed steadfastly upon the ground. "You can- 
not think that I can quite forget the past You do 
not know what I have suffeied — on your account 
How else can I help you at this dreadful crisis? 
They have tried you, and found you guilty of the 
crime. None on earth can say whetlier justly or 
unjust]^. There is, it seems to me, no hope of life^ 
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but you may yet defeat tliose who would couple your 
memory with tlie ignominy of a scafTold." 

*'My memory is of most value to those who are 
left behind,'* she said, bitterly. 

^^You cannot doubt mj motiye, Ann. You must 
know what a risk I run in doing this. If it were 
known I should be disgraced — ruined." 

"Yes, yes, I know that. Thank you for helping 
me. I am indeed grateful for the greatest boon that 
I can hope for; after life is death.^' 

A few minutes after he had taken his leave. 

She watched him until the door closed with a heavy 
clang; then listened to liis footsteps until the sound 
died away in the distance. 

"What an end to it all!" she thought, as she 
covered her face with her hands. "What a gloomy 
farce it has beenl What a waste of time! What 
folly I But at least I can cheat them at last I" 

In the bosom of her dress she had concealed a 
tiny phial he had given Iier — such a tiny phial, but 
filled with what deadly stuffl 
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3. 

One day James Jannan found lying at liis hotel 
a letter, written by an old Mend. He did not re- 
cognise the writing, for it was many long years since 
he last saw it Neither was the signature very 

legible, and for some time he was unable to spell 
out the name of Richard Starkey. During the earlier 
stages of Ann's examination, before she was com- 
mitted for trial, he had several times heard what the 
landlord was called, but never once connected the 
man with the felonious clerk at Hankershanks^s 
warehouse, down the crooked city lane. As he read 
this letter, however, the whole truth flashed upon 
him, and he came once more, though only in imagina- 
tion as yet, face to face with his old enemy. 

The writer said that he would have written sooner, 
to ask for an interview, but had been languishing 
for more than a month past in the county gaol, where 
he had been incarcerated for debt. Now that he had 
regained his liberty he was in such a destitute con- 
dition, he could not scrape together the money to 
pay his fare to town. No time was to be lost; and 
he therefore begged that James would, if possible, 
at once come down, and see hi^ at the address he 
gave— a village on the outskirts of the little bathing- 
place where the murder had taken place. 
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The reason wliy this interview was requested, 
was that Kichard Starkoy had yalaable information 
to impart, which might be worth a priee. He was 
a poor man, he said, bnt he hoped an honest one, 
and would not be found unreasonable. Without 
pausing for a moment to ask liimself what the in- 
formation might be, James prepared to obey the 
other^s bidding. He called for a railway guide, 
ascertained the time a train would start, put his 
cheque-book, some gold and notes, and a pistol into 
his pocket, and sent for a cab. 

The village whence Starkey had dated his letter, 
lay about half a mile or so Irom the town by the 
side of the sea. There was one way to it over the 
cMs, but at low tide it conld be approached mnch 

more quickly by the sands, only this way was dan- 
gerous unless you were quite sure when the sea 
would return again. James Jarman, however, chose 
the latter, for the tide had just tamed, and was 
going rapidly out In a short time, walking at a 
brisk pace, he had reached his journey's end. 

He knocked at the door of a wretchedly-poor- 
looking cottage, scarcely better than a mud hovel, 
which from the directions he had received, he pre- 
sumed was the place where Starkey was to be found. 
A woman, who answered* the door, eyed him for 
some moments suspiciously, before making any reply. 
Then she informed him that Starkey had gone out 
for a walk. 

"Are you the person he expected?" 

"Yes." 
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^^He lias gone towards the town then, to meet 
you." 

If this were the case he had probably gone by 
the path over the cliffs. Jarman siiggested this 
hypothesis. 

"Yes, it was high tide when he left. It's very 
dangerous to go by the lower road when tlie tide 
comes in; it comes so fast There was a man drowned 
there only this last week — but they will go that way* 
It^s a good deal nearer, you see.** 

James Jarman leflt; word that he would come 
back in about an hour's time, if he should miss the 
person lie wanted to see, but that he intended to 
walk along the top of the clift', and keep a sharp look- 
out When he had gone a few yards £rom the door, 
the woman called to him. 

"If you*re a stranger in these parts, I might as 
well tell you to be careful not to go too near the edge 
of the cliflP; it has given way in two or three j)laces, 
this roiigli weather. The whole lot will come down 
togetlier some of these days." 

"Thank you,'' he repUed, "I will take care.'* 

As he walked away he looked at his watch — ^in 
less than two hours* time night would fall. "I hope 
I sliall meet the fellow," he thought, "or it may be 
too dark to travel by either road in safety.'* 

It was not a jileasant day for a walk ; the north- 
east wind drove the rain against his back. In front 
of him the town lay half-hidden in a mist The 
naked fields stretched away on the right; on the left 
lay the sea. There was but one solitary sail to be 
seen^ it was too rough for the fishermen to venture 
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out, and such strange Loats as had taken refuge in 
the bay, were hidden from view by a projecting por- 
tion of the cli£f. Ab he walked along, he noticed 
pevetal places where the earth had given way, and 
ipallen over on the beach below. In others, alarming 
crevices yawned across his path. The roadway had 
fallen altogether at one point, dragging with it some 
iron railings that had stood between it and the edge 
of the precipice, and which now, twisted ont of 
shape, hnng over the side, waiting for a violent gust 
of wind to blow them down into the sea. 

James Jarman shaded his eyes, and peered long 
and anxiously across the country towards the town. 

**How provoking that I should have missed him," 
he said; '^what rascality has the fellow to propose? 
I mnst see him, I suppose, and yet I have not an 
hour to waste.^' 

He wandered on until he reached the top of tlie 
steps leading down on to the beach, and passed by 
those railings upon which Mr. Starkey in times past 
had smoked so many meditative pipes, to gase up 
at the house where Ann had lived and Draper had 
died. Its aspect was at this moment more desolate 
than ever; the rough weather of the last few days 
had seriously damaged the stucco of the lower story. 
One of the chimney-pots had been blown over, and 
had fallen through the roof. The place had cer- 
tainly the appearance of being under some sort of 
ban. No wonder the children of the neighbourhood 
fought shy of it at nightfall, with the belief that it 
was haunted. The boldest liearted and most auda- 
cious urchin of the neighbourhood had been known 
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in the broad day light to knock a loud double 
knock at the door, and call out, ^^Come on, GhoBty!'* 
but a faint rustle within, responsiye as it seemed to 
liis Toice, had sent him flying in wild tenror ftom 
the spot 

James Jarman gazed for some time upon the 
exterior of the dreary building before he turned his 
face again to the east. It was plain to see from his 
dark brow that his protracted meditations had sum- 
moned up no pleasant memories. He strode sltrng 
at a rapid pace now, and reached the little village 
in less than half the time it had previously taken 
him to make the journey, but he had, however, been 
a long while absent, and the twilight was fast chang- 
ing into darkness. 

Almost at the moment, however, that he was 
abont to knock at the cottage door, a voice caQed 
to him by name from a stile close at hand. He 
paused and waited, and a figure came forward 
through the twilight It was Starkey. 

^^Oh/^ said Jarman, ^'you have come at last. I 
was afraid I conld not wait" 

^'Yon did well to wsit What I have to say to 
yon is very particular." 

"You are Eichard Starkey, are you not?" 

"To be sure, sir. It is so long ago since we 
were clerks together. Yon forget me^ I am mnek 
changed." 

"Yon appear to be changed," Jarman leplied, 

carelessly. "Well?" 

"I suffered a great deal after I left the house 
there down the city lane. That cold-blooded old 
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9eoimdrel is dead since then. You know that, I 
suppose?" 

^^I know that Mr. Hankershanks is dead.^' 

"Well, Mr. Hankershanks, if yon like it better. 
You had more cause than I had to cherish his 
memory. He never did me a ji^ood turn that I know 
of. He thrust me out into the street like a dog to 
starve. I never forget an injnryi I don't. IVe 
ffwam a thousand times I would be even with all 
eoneemed in that business." 

Jarman looked at his watch. 

"1 have exactly three quarters of an hour to 
catch my train. I can give you fifteen minutes. Is 
that time enough for you to say what yon have got 
to say?" 

*^Three minutes will do; but I cannot say it 

here." 

"Where then?" 

"Somewhere where we can be by ourselves. 
Tm sorry you're in such a hurry, though I shall 
have to see you again, I am afraid." 

"It is your fault that the time has been lost I 
have been waiting for you two hours at least." 

"I did not expect you down so soon, and I did 
not want to be seen by any of the townspeople. 
Since my smash up, they've been very nasty 
tempered, some of them. I went round through the 
fields to the railway. That's how we missed one 
another." 

"Do not let us waste any more time now. 
Which way shall we walk? You can say what you 
have to say as we go along." 
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You'll hardly cateh the train by the upper road. 
We shall see fewer people on the sands. Shall we 
go that way?" 

"If it is safe." 

**Safe? How do you mean?" 

Starkey looked up into bis face with an ugly 
leer, as lie said this: 

''What are yon afraid of?" 

''Of the tide, that's all," replied Jarman, retom- 
iiig his look with a hard stare. 
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'<0h," daid Starkey, ''that*g all, 10 it? There's 

no fear of that," he continued, after peering for a 
few moments silently out towards the sea. "We 
shan't take lon^^ getting to tlio steps.'' 

"Let us set off then at once." 

Without wasting any more time in conversation, 
they started upon their walk, and continued on their 
way for some time in silence. The scene was at 
that moment gloomy enongli to have frightened a 
timid wayfarer who might have been passing that 
way without a guide. The sun had some time ago 
sunk below the horizon. The low wailing sound of 
distant wind crept over the water, betokening a 
coming storm. Some sea birds overhead wheeled 
round in circles, waking the echoes with their tihrill 
cries. 

Wlien they had pursued their journey for some 
ten minutes or so, Starkey, who up to this seemed 
to have been waiting for the other to speak, im- 
patiently broke the long silence. 

"Unless we say what wo have got to say at once, 
the time will come for us to separate before anything 
has been decided on." 

Jarman came to a standstill. 

'^It was you who wrote to me, not I to you. 
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It was you who said that you had information to 
impart'* 

"Yes, I did. About this murder." 

Without one muscle of his face moving", Jar- 
man waited with his eyes fixed steadily upon the 
other. 

"Well?" 

"You know what I have got to say, James Jar- 
man, though you may be in ignorance of the means 

by which I got at the truth. You know though 
that I know the truth, even by what I have said; 
before, indeed, I have said anything.'^ 
"Perhaps so. Well?" 

"I told you awhile ago I never forget or for- 
give those who have injured me. Don't run away 

with the idea from those words that I want a ter- 
rible revenge, like a person in a play or a tale- 
book. I want revenge, of course, but my notion 
of revenge is money. Pay me well, and it will be 
well worth your while to shut my mouth. Do you 
hear?" 

*'I hear; but suppose you give me a notion of 
what you are to shut your mouth on. 1 am q^uite 
in the dark so far." 

^^Not at all in the dark, begging your pardon, 
James Jarman; but you wish to be on die safe aide, 
I see, and hear what is to be heard before com* 
mitting yourself." 

"That is quite right. I wish to hear if there be 
anything worth hearing. Only come to the point; 
we have no time to spare." 

"I need not waste the time, then, by telling you 
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what you know. We commence hj taking it for 
granted that the person lying in Newgate, accused 
of Draper's murder, is innocent.'' 

''Of course she is. Welir 

^*0f course she is! Yoa own that, then? And 
pray who is guilty?" 

"I accuse no one. Who says it was a murder 
at all?" 

^^I doT' cried Starkey with sudden passion, and 
shaking as he spoke a trembling finger in the other's 
face — do; and that you are the murderer!" 

There was a momentary silence; and while Jar- 
man, deadly wliite, stood gazing upon his accuser, 
his hand crept upwards towards his breast pocket, 
where the pistol was. Starkey, without noticing 
this movement continued his accusation with breath- 
less eagerness. 

"I know you did it, because I have the proof. 
Because I have a scrap of paper that was picked 
up by the dead man's bedsiclo. Tliore are only a 
few words, but they are enough to hang you if they 
saw the light." 

"And what do you propose?" 

"To sell them to you." 

"For how much?" 

"Five thousand pounds. It's dirt cheap to a 
man with your money. Too cheap." 

"They are a forgery, perhaps." 

"You know they are no forgery, even before 
you see them. They were written by Draper a 
few minutes after you had left, and a few moments 
before he died. They say simply that you have 

18 
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been in there to see him, that you gave him his 
medicine, and that you poured in it the poisou from 
the medicine chest/* 

^^Show me the paper." 

have not got it here. Bring me the money 
to-morrow, and you shall have it. When tlie p;i})er 
is once destroyed you will be safe enouLiIi, for with- 
out proof who would believe so wild a tale? When 
the girl is dead too " 

The other tamed upon him with an oath, which 
was nttered almost like the snarl of a savage beast 

"You unutterable scoundrel! do you tliiuk I am 
^oing to let her die as you propose doing? There 
are ten days left I am going to wait twelve honrs 
longer for the secretary's reply. To-night I start for 
the country to see him. If the answer is nnfavonr- 
able, I give myself into custody; and to guard 
against the frustration of my purpose by sudden 
death, I have written a full confession of the deed, 
and carry it at this moment in a pocket-book at my 
breast" 

Starkey was silent for a moment, and seemed to 
weigh the other's reply. 

^'Why have yon delayed so long? Because yon 
thought she was certain to be acquitted?" 

"Yes; because I was assured by the ])est legal 
authorities at every step of the unhappy affair, that 
at the next her release was certain. Becaose I loved 
her, and love is selfish. Because I knew at any 
moment I could save her, and thus allowed her to 
suffer the suspense yet a little and a little longer in 
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the hope that all would ^o well, and we might be 

happy together. Can you understand now?" 

^^I think so; and I can also nnderstand that as 
her life is as dear to yon as your own, or more, it 
will be as mnch wor4^ your while as ever to bny 

my secret. I will sell it you for double the amount 
I first mentioned." 

Daring the last few sentences, wholly carried 
away by the interest of die subject in handf they 
bad remained quite motionless. Jaiman was the first 
to make any movement. 

"You must come up to town to-morrow, and we 
will decide what the price is to be when I have the 
secretary's reply. You are without a pound you 
say?" 

*'Ye8." 

"I will give you some money before I leave; 
but we must get on now. Is not that the water 
coming in* I cannot see. Good GrodI what was 
tlmt?'* 

Starkey shaded his eyes, and strove to pierce the 
darkness. Then pulled his companion by the arm, 
and in a frightened voice, said, 

'^By Heayen! it is the tide coming in, and some 
of the cHff in front has fallen down. I hope no more 
will fall." 

"We had better go back." 

^^No, no; the water's in behind us now. This 
is a sort of bay we are in. We must run for it. 
We shall have to wade up to our knees , I ezpecti 

to reach the steps." 

18* 
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^^Yoa should have known that there was not 
time to eome hj the shore. Your stupidit}" may cost 

us our lives." 

As Jarman spoke he gazed wistfully up at the 
beetling cliffii over head. Escape was impracticable 
in that direction. A little further on the base of the 

cliff could only be seen at intervals, between the 

advancing and retiring waves. The sea was making 
fast, and not a moment was to be lost 

They were yet four or five hundred yiids 
distant from the steps by which they hoped to ascend 

to the road above. Every step, however, that they 
took brought them further out, and the water already 
reached their knees. 

Breathless and drenched to the skin, they with 
a desperate effort passed the point, but the worst 

had yet to come. The cliffs jutted out again before 
them, and larj^^e masses of rock scattered about made 
it almost impossible to keep a firm footing against 
the violence of the waves. As they turned the next 
comer a large wave came making towards them, 
gathering force as it approached and swelliug its 
gigantic mass so as to shut out the view of all 
beyond. 

As it Came, Jarman fixed himself as firmly as be 
could to resist the shock, and bowed his head before 
the wall of water towering over him. 

Next moment, however, with a roll like thunder, 
it bad broken above him and be was swept off his 
feet, and hurled headlong beneath the swollen volume 
of water that closed over head. Stunned, but not 
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senseless yet, he straggled to his feet again, and 
looked around for his companion. At a dozen yards 

distant, he heard a faint cry from the sea, which 
bore the drowning wretch away. 

Setting his teeth, and bracing up what strength 
remained to him, Jannan made another desperate 
effort to reach the point of safety. Another ware 
came rolling in, and broke above his head. Again 
he was dashed head first among the broken rocks. 
Again, bleeding from his wounds, blinded by the 
foam, he struggled on. The voice of his old enemy 
was long since choked by the water in his throat, 
but the wailing wind seemed to imitate the death* 
cry he had heard. Perhaps he fancied, too, that his 
own death-knell was ringing in his ears. 

Overhead somewhere a churcli hell w^as tolling, 
and the wind carried the sound towards him. For 
a moment once, out at sea, he saw a light flash out 
across the water, and thought he heard a signal of 
distress. Now he had reached the foot of the steps, 
or the place where the steps had been; but there he 
saw that his case was hopeless. The noise he had 
heard a while ago was that of the falling cliff at 
this point. He was, as it were in a corner, out of 
reach of all hope, and seemed to understand that the 
supreme moment was at hand. Then he turned his 
back to the town, and faced his death. 

Was there borne upon the wind to the world he 
left behind — to her whom he had so dearly and so 
deeply loved — to her for whose sake he had im- 
perilled his soul — a stray word of the dying prayer 
he breathed for her happiness and safety? 
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A mighty wave came thundering in, and struck 
him senseless at a blow, then earned him dead out 
to sea. 
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This all happened ten days before the Monday 
when Ann was to be hanged. The hours of that 
last day passed with painftd tedionsness, although 

the poor girl trembled at eacli stroke of the clock. 

She sat silent and motionless, her hands clasped, 
her cliin resting on her breast A terrible calmness 
had eome over her, for she was weary of straggling 
against her fate. They had condemned her to deaA 
— ^they were going to kill her for a crime she was 
innocent of — hut there was no help. 

No; nothing on earth could save her. If the 
Secretary of State had sent a favourable reply, be- 
fore this she would have heard the particulars. 
They would not keep her in ignorance many mo- 
ments, the chaplain had told her, but she must not 
hope. No; she must make up her mind that her 
life was over— that to-morrow she must die. 

ITinally, she had made up her mind to this, and 
in a stony silence was waiting for the gathering of 
the darkness of her last night on earth. At length 
the night came on, and then the faint murmur of 
the brutal rabble without swelled into a roar. The 
harsh sound of a song, discordantly chanted within 
only a few yards of her, from a hundred throatSi 
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penetracted to her cell. The warder looked towards 
her with a shrinking dread in bis eyes, wondering 
whether she heard. 

She looked up and listened. 

''It is like the theatre," shie said. ''They are 
waiting for the play to begin. I hardly tremble as 
much as I did that night 1 acted at the country 
playhouse." 

But as the sound of the song grew louder, she 
sank down, shuddering, and hid her face. 

Heaven help the wretehed prisoner in such a 
case! We are acenstomed to find authors who 

would mete out a terrible fate for the villain iu 
their books — select many forms of death more or 
less horrible; but what terrors can really surpass 
those of the condemned cell — of the helpless wretch, 
shivering within earshot of the mob, athirst for his 
blood, knowing that there is no possible chance of 
escape — that he is weak and helpless as a babe, and 
that a few hours hence at most, they will come and 
bind him hand and foot, and carry him out, if he 
be too weak with terror to walk, and strangle him, 
while the crowd hoot and hiss! 

This fearful day at length came to an end. The 
night set in as has been said, and the mob gathered 
denser and denser without the prison walls. But 
about eleven o'clock the door of the cell opened, 
and the Governor, bearing a paper in his hand, 
appeared upon the threshold. She rose all in a 
tremble, and gasping for breath. Had it been a 
disappointment, she felt that the shock must have 
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struck her dead. But slie read in that kind face 
before her as in a book that hope was not dead. 

In that water-proof poeket-book whieh James 
Jarman had bought at the little seaside town, he 

had placed the confession he had written. When 
his body was picked up some few days after his 
death by a f rench iishing-boat the documents were 
forwarded as soon as possible by the Consul at 
Cahds to the Secretaiy of State in England. Al- 
most at the same time the important scrap of paper 
which Starkey had wanted to sell was found among 
the papers he had left at the cottage; and his dead 
body soon after being also found, this other proof 
was taken to the nearest magistrate by the woman 
nnder whose roof he had been living for some few 
days before the accident 

There were other papers besides the confession 
found in Jarniau's pocket-book — a letter of instruc- 
tions to his solicitor, and a letter to Ann. The 
latter ran thus: — 

^'When yon read this, my own darling, if ever 
yon do read it, yon will have learnt to hate me — to 
execrate my memory. How can I hope to prove to 
you that I did all I have done for your sake? I 
cannot even persuade myself that such was tlie case. 
When I did it I was in ignorance of your marriage, 
and I hoped that if yon left him yon would come 
to me. It is only such misery as I have suffered 
that can be looked for when we tamper with 
Heaven's will and seek to make our hands the in- 
struments of God's wrath. If you live long enough 
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to forget all this and to be happy, dearest, as I pray 
that heaven in its mercy will permit you, you will 
be rich with the money I have left for joxl Do 
not reject it, because be wbo gave it yon was be 
who killed your love. I always meant it sbonld be 
yours. It was my dream when miles and miles 
away. It was my dream too, then, that I might 
share it with you. But that was not to be. Per- 
baps I shall be dead before you read this. I bave 
made up my mind to kill myself wben I am sure 
of your safety. Gh>d bless you, my darling. Ton 
know not how bitterly I repent the suft'erings I have 
caused you; but you know not how I hated him 
when I did it, and when his baseness and treachery 
were fresb in my mind. Forgive me and forget 
me. It is too late now to undo the past But, ob, 
if I could unlive my lifel If I could live but one 
moment in your love before what is to come!" 

The story of James Jannan's love ends bere 
with Ann's release from prison. 
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IN A BOX AT THE STRAND. 

It was that period of the year when so many 
people are so very miserable, and which — for some 
zeason or other hitherto unexpUkined — it is the 
ciulom to call Meny CliziBtiiuuL 

It WM one of tbe *'good old-fiwliMmed*' Ghxist- 
inase6, bitterly cold and bleaik. The old-fashioned 
snow, which is so trying to the worn-out boots of 
some poor people, lay deep upon the ground. The 
ice was thick, and there was rare skating in the 
Parks. Some tkousands who did not skatOi how- 
ever, were rather nncoinfortable in their cellajs and 
atties without any fire. Some even perished from 
cold in the streets. It was merry Christmas time. 

Yes, it was merry Christmas time. The merry 
tradesmen were balancing their books. Presently 
tbeir merry little bills wonld be sent in to ns. The 
mmj bntcher had gaily decked with mistletoe a 
coarse kind of meat, specially purchased for this 
festive season, and called Christmas beef. The 
merry publican had, with a free and liberal hand, 
mixed his Christmas gin. The merry grocer, the 
meny greengrocer — ^all of the meny band, had got 
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their little Christmas swindles ready, and they were 
all joyoualy decorated with sprigs of holly. As yet 
the merry chemist showed no sign; his time woold 
come anon. 

First in the field, however, was the merry 
publisher, who, of all his brothers, made the most 
noise about the coming time of jollity and good- 
fellowship. This year he was going in more heavfly 
than usiml for his Christmas nnmbers. He was 
going to have lots of pictures and lots of comic 
stories. All the droll dogs upon town were to kick 
up their literary heels in his journals and magazines, 
lie did not care how funny they were at this jovial 
time, and he patted them on the back in his most 
fatherly style, and bade them, if possible, surpass 
themselves; only he beat diem down to the last 
shilling in their prices, for all that 

Those open-hearted fellows, too — the theatrical 
managers — were all hard at work getting np their 
Christmas entertainments with no other object in life 
— if yon will only believe me — than giving ns a 
right down good Christmas treat, which we mi^ 
all of ns come and see, if we paid for it. 

It was, as I have said, merry Christmas time, 
and a couple of score and more servants, messengers, 
shopboys, printers^ devils, cabmen, 'bnsmen, and 
smidl relations had wished me the eompliments of 
the season at an average of two shillings and six- 
pence per head all ronnd. It was boxing-night, and 
there was a new burlesque being performed for the 
first time at the Strand Theatre, and a Mend and 
myself had a piivate box. 
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It caimot exactly be said that all the world was 
that night at the Strand, because the little theatre 
will hold, when at its fullest, bat few people, and 

probably there was not a seat to spare just then in 
any house in Loudon, but there were many notabili- 
ties present. There were ^'^eutlemen of the press in 
the stalls, lofty-browed, calm and composed, cold 
and critical. There was abo rank and fashion. 
The tawny moustache — ^the white moustache — ^the 
moustache of promise, as yet only a hair or two. 
And there was beauty, or what passes for it. There 
was golden beauty — very golden, with if anything 
an orange tint, except at the roots. There was dark 
beauty, scornfully critical of golden beau^, knowing 
how thai sort of thing is done, you know — and just 
a little envious of the effect. There were several 
celebrated people — Jason Burgoyne, Little Addleton, 
two actresses without engagements, a literary lord, 
a lord famous for being a lord or for something else 
I do not at the moment remember. A famous for- 
eigner unknown over here, and poohpoohed accord- 
ingly. Some of our princes of commerce — the writer 
of this narrative and his friend Mr. Sm*th of the 
St*ck E*ch*nge. 

We had all come to see the new burlesque — a 
burlesque by one of the busy B^s who have the bur- 
lesque monopoly at our London theatres, and we 
had made up our minds to be delighted. Nor were 
we disappointed. How could we be? There were 
the gay airs from the music halls (drat those un- 
genteel places for getting hold of ail the lively 
music). There were the bright dresses, the high- 
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heeled satin boots, the pretty faces, and shapely 
limbs. There were in one scene all together doing 
their best, David James, Thomas Thome, and Klise 
Holt, a trio, which, I suppose, was never equalled 
on this or any other stage since burlesque first came 
into fashion. 

But before the burlesque began we had plenty 
to amuse ourselves with in looking at the rest it 

the company, and they too, perhaps, found some 
amusement in looking at us. My friend Sm*th, it 
is well known in literary and artistic circles, is a 
member of the Arundel, the Junior Garrick, and 
one or two other dubs of that character where he 
makes many friends, whom he afterwards invites 
down to his villa at Putney, at which I may say 
there are at certain seasons jinks of the highest char- 
acter and without limit. This evening he was nod- 
ding to one and the other until the present writer 
began to feel almost savage that he knew no friends 
whom he in his turn could nod to, if only to show 
that he had a friend or two in the world as well as 
some other people. Sm*th even left the box to pay 
visits to his numerous acquaintance, and left the 
gentleman whom he had come with to amuse him* 
self with the playbilL 



1 









sently Sm*th came rushing back in a state of great 

excitement. 

"Didn't I once hear you say- you were ac- 
quainted with Miss Whitaker — ^Ann Whitaker — ^Mrs. 
Draper that was — ^the actress, you know?" 

^'Tes, I do know her," I replied. 
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"Then there she is the box opposite, all by 
herself, and I^m dying to make her aeqnaintance." 
There, indeed, sat the Ann Whitaker of the 

foregoing narrative, alone, as my friend had said, 
looking much prettier, I thought, than I had ever 
seen her, and, as usual, exquisitely dressed. Many 
glasses were turned upon hinr, and a murmur of re^ 
cognition and astonishment passed roimd the house 
— for it was well known that she was engaged for 
the burlesque opening to the pantomime at the Great 
Sahara. 

None of us had seen her for some time. She 
had been at Paris for six months, specially engaged 
as the Meese Jnglam in Offenbach's new opera of 
Stftm m PmUoufle. She had grown somewhat 
plumper, I fancied, and her cheeks were rosier than 
of yore. These clianges made me half inclined to 
think, for a moment, that I might have been mis- 
taken, and that it really was not Mrs. Draper; but 
now die caught my eye, and the old sweet smile lit 
up her face, and she bowed as she used to do when 
the "gods'* thundered out their applause upon her 
entrance. 

As it was now, some of the "gods" here had re- 
cognised the favourite, and were pointing her out 
eagerly to one another. Some of them applauded; 
and one Toice called out, "Bravo, Whitaker." TUs 

made her glance up and smile, but immediately 
afterwards blush, and draw back as much as pos- 
sible behind the curtain of the box. 

That fellow, Sm*th, would not be content unless 
he was taken round to this comedy queen, and intro-. 
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dficed to her with all due forms and ceremonies. 

Burgoyne came up into the box also, and Little 
Addleton, and several others. It was fortunate slie 
had the box all to herself, or there would not have 
been anything like room enough for all her admirers. 
As it was some were obliged to stand out in the 
lobby. Under this disadvantage, and from far away 
in the background, one loud-voiced little man ad- 
dressed stentorian compliments to her majesty, which 
were perfectly audible, and highly appreciated by 
the inmates of the stalls. 

8he told us that the reason she was here to- 
night instead of at the Great Sahara, was because 
she had been compelled, owing to the disgraceful 
behaviour of its manager, to throw up her engage- 
ment only that very morning. Inquiry was made 
as to the nature of the manager^s offence. ^^Oh/^ 
she said, impatiently, ^4t was always the same story 
— BO nnreasonable-^so absurd; nobody else in the 
world, in fact, could possibly put up with half she 
had had to submit to from that man." 

, We all listened most respectfully to this state- 
ment, though some of us had heard something of 
the same sort before, with regard to other men, for 
her majesty was somewhat celebrated for her quar- 
rels and law-suits. A misg-uided young fellow pre* 
sent, observed, — 

^^You often quarrel with your managers, don't 
you?" 

'^They quarrel with me,'^ she replied. "I can* 
not he expected to suffer every insult and indignity, 
can I?" 
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We all indignantly declaied that she had sof* 
fered far too much as it was. 

^'At any rate, Mr. BoBset will have to do with- 
out me to-iii^ht." 

*^He can t," said Little Addleton, "he'll break 
down to a certainty." 

"Fra Sony for him, that's all," her majesty re- 
plied-, suppose they'll get Panglass to read the 
part, or poor dear old Montflnmmerie. I wonder 
how they'll dress the character? I ordered my 
dresses from Paris; I wouldn't wear any of Russet's 
rubbish. Mine cost over three thousand ^ancs* 
Grevin gave me the designs." 

We ally in dioms, expressed our oonvietion that 
^the dresses must be very heantiful. 

"Yes, they're well enough," she said, "and after 
all the expense, I cannot help thinking that it is 
very ungentlemanly of Kusset'^ 

We all agreed that Eusset was no gentleman. 
However, the loss would be his. 

^^Yon see,'^ said Ann, with a smile, '^he has so 
often disappointed the public. In fact, he scarcely 
ever keeps a promise when he makes one. I should 
not wonder at all if the public did not some day 
tear up his benches." 

We agreed that it was no more than Russet 
ought to expect. I am not quite sure that there 
was any proposition in the world, possible or im- 
possible, that we should not have readily agreed to, 
had it emanated from the same source. 1 will not 
go as far to say that we truckled somewhat humbly 
to this imperious beauty; but it must be admitted we 

4. London Somance, 12, 19 
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were Bingiilarly unanimous in our assent to whatev^ 
she was pleased to observe. 

I haye said beauty. Perhaps that is a mistake. 

She was not a beauty; certainly I never heard any 
other lady allow that she had a perfect feature in 
her face. She was "so made up," the other ladies 
at the theatre protested. Anyone with that quantity 
of paint on must look pretty, thqr all agreed. She 
was one of those who attract the eyes of all the men 
among the audience, and the men — a spiridess sex, 
when argued with by the other and superior sex, 
were generally too cowardly to defend their opinion. 
Besides, it was decidedly not a high s^le of beauty, 
and to admire it must betoken an imperfect judg- 
ment. 

Some who sought for an excuse, in an unguarded 

moment of enthusiasm, after expressing their unquali- 
fied admiration, said, 

"It is not so much the face as the general 

efiPect There is an air, a style, a j$ m 9m$ 
* II 

EndeaTounng to describe what this je-ne-saia- 

quoishness consisted of, some of these gentlemen ex- 
plained that the air and style they idluded to did. 
not depend upon the richness of the attire. "A 
smple muslin dress and a simple blue ribbon," they 
were fond of saying, — and ttds is the idea of most 
men about women's clothes. Simplicity and neatnesa 
are, they pretend, the most desirable attributes of a 
pretty toilet. But ladies themselves know the difl'er- 
ence between a rich simplicity and a poor one. 
There is a simplicity of satin and velyet which will 
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give a ptquanU air to the plainest featured; bat it 
costs a good deal of money. 

Ann's dress was generally remarkable by the 
costliness of its details. The effect to a man's eyes 
was simplicity itself, and the very best taste. Only 
the women noticed the long drooping earrings loaded 
with diamonds; the profusion of rings and bracelets, 
and the necklace of glittering gems. 

While the little court was yet sitting, the curtain 
rose on the burlesque, and we were all dismissed to 
our places. I heard Addleton talking to a firiend as 
they walked away together: 

"She looks more at her ease in that box than in 
another we once saw her in, eh?*' 

^^Ahl she owes you more than she thinks for. 
It was you who first took the matter up, was it 
not?" 

"Of course it was. These things are so soon 
forgotten. If I had not made a came cSlehre of it 
by my articles in the JJombaheliy 

"And that Methodist preacher sort-of-fellow, what 
was his name? that you wrote that tremendous 

smaslier about. Let's see, what was he called? 
something like Railway?" 
"Bradshaw." 

"Ah) to be sure. What has become of him?" 

"He fell all at once as quickly as he had risen. 
He has been dead about a couple of years. I sup- 
pose hardly anybody remembers him." 

"Not they. Who remembers anything now-a- 
days? I myself forget who it really was who killed 

19 » 
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poor what's-his-name— Thing-em-bob that our friend 
there was tried about.'' 

^^JarmaQi was it not? A sort of madman I 
always thought him. Didn't you, Yolland?" 

'*Must have been," said the gentleman appealed 
to. "I suppose lie had, though, mad or sane, scraped 
together a tolerably large fortune. lie left every 
penny of it to her, I believe." 

Yes; she oame out of that affair pretty well, all 
things considered. She is about the richest woman 
there is on the stage.*' 

"I wonder she is on the stage at all. She seems 
to give her managers a good deal of trouble." 

^^I suppose it is because she does that they aie 
so fond of her. There's not another woman aBve, 
with double her talents and good looks, that they 
would stand her trieks from. It's wonderfdl what 
luck some people have." 

"Silence! there in front," cried somebody from 
,the front row of the pit behind them, and the gentle- 
men held their tongues, and listened to the wit and 
humour. Presently, my friend Sm*th pulled my 
arm and pointed to the box opposite. There I saw 
a bald-headed gentleman looldug very hot and ex- 
cited, endeavouring to make some explanation to 
which Ann would not listen. 

''Isn't that Busset?" 

"Yes." 

^'He's come to beg her on his bended knees to 

go and play at his theatre to-night." 
"And she wont." 
"Not she." 
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"But he seems to be using strong arguments. 
Perliajjs he's offering to double her salary." 

^'That^s like Busset, who would beat a ballet 
girl down to the utmost farthing.'* 

^ "See, she listens favoniably. How fast he is 
talking! She is looking at her watch. He is look- 
ing at his." 

"She won't go, though." 

"Yes, she will" 

"She has risen." 

"She is leaving the box on his arm." 

"What do you say to leaving the rest of the 
burlesque unseen and running round to the other 
theatre to see her come on?" 

Let's stop another scene to give her time to 
dress, and then we^Il rush over in a Hansom." 

It was one of those triumphs, the papers said 
next day, which are so rare on the modem stage. 
The welcome accorded to the favourite actress was 
perfectly overwhelming. For many minutes she was 
unable to speak, but stood bowing her acknowledg- 
ments to the repeated bursts of applause. 

How Russet must have cursed her beneath his 
breath, although he smiled so sweetly. Afterwards 
he was heard so say — 

"That woman is the most heartless, selfish, un- 
grateful alive. What do the public see in her, I 
should Uke to know? She shidl never again act at 
my theatre. Crowded houses every night, do you 
say? Yes, that's all very well, but look what she 
costs me." 
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Nevertheless, in spite of this resolve, he eugaged 
her again before the year was out, having loat a 
mint of money by somebody else in the meantime. 

We stayed out the burlesque opening, my friend 
and I, and Z never saw Ann to greater advantage. 
Every dance and song of hers were loudly encored, 
every speech applauded to the echo. Wlien the 
Harlequinade was about half over, and we were 
standing under the pillars of the front entrance, her 
brougham passed by, and she nodded and smiled to 
us. A ragged rascal, who early in the evening, 
probably, had been selling hills, and was now tout- 
ing for odd jobs — hailing cabs, opening the doors, 
and the like — caught sight of her, and ran by the 
side, touching the brim of his greasy hat, and whin- 
ing out his little story. 

^^Gt>od evening to you, Miss I A happy new 
year to you, Miss. You haven't forgot me. Miss, 
I'm sure. Pickering, Miss; don't you remember? 
Happy to drink your health, Miss. Thank you 
kindly. God bless you." 

Next moment the darkness of night had swallowed 
her up. She faded from our view as she will fade 
presently from the recollection of the reader who a 
moment hence lays down this volume. Our last 
glimpse of her is of a bright fiice and a merry smile. 
Perhaps when she had leant back and closed the 
window, with the reeollection of the life that was 
gone for ever, and the love that lay for ever dead, 
some bitter tears rose to her eyes. 

For my part I cannot bear to think of her thus, 
alone in the world, with those who loved her, and 
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whom she loved all dead. I like to think of her 
best as she appears at night in the lighted theatre, 

when the overture has ceased, and the curtain rises, 
and she comes forvs^ard, brijj^ht and flasliin^ with a 
joyous laugh — a laugh that rings in my memory now 
as I lay down my pen. 
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